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Sex 


in Contemporary Literature 


I. The Line between Liberty and Lechery 


QO... OF THE MOST SERIOUS prob- 
lems to arise in this country in the last 
half century has been the production, 
sale, and reading of morally offensive 
literature, and since it is a problem that 
affects in some way or other nearly 
everybody in the community—parents, 
teachers, legislators, police, and pastors 
—it may be useful to discuss it again in 
the pages of HPR. 

In recent years there have appeared 
a number of well-documented studies 
amply illustrating the lamentable state 
of American letters. One of the most 
devastating criticisms to appear has 
come from the pen of Pitirim Sorokin, a 
Harvard professor and one of the na- 
tion’s leading sociologists. In _ his 
American Sex Revolution he has made 
the following observations: 


Not until the twentieth century did 
American literature become — sex- 
centered and sex-preoccupied, and in 
its low-grade variety a sham for com- 
mercial exploitation. It has now 
caught up with, and possibly sur- 
passed, the sexualization of European 
literature. Almost all eminent 


By M. JOSEPH COSTELLOE, S.J., Ph.D. 


American writers of the last fifty 
years—Dreiser, Lewis, O’Neill, Hem- 








Father Costelloe, Associate Professor of 
Classical Languages at The Creighton Univer- 
sity, studied at St. Louis University, The 
Catholic University of America, The Grego- 
rian University in Rome (on a Fulbright 
scholarship) and at Johns Hopkins University 
where he obtained his doctorate in 1958. He 
is translator of The Roman Catacombs and 
Their Martyrs and Julian the Apostate. 





ingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Far- 
rell—and a legion of less notable ones 
have paid their tribute to sex, either 
by making it the main topic of many 
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of their works, or, what is perhaps 
more symptomatic, by devoting to it 
much attention in works supposedly 
dealing with problems quite different 
What is even more significant, 
many of these authors display the 
erotic excesses and disloyalties of 
their characters as perfectly normal 
Sometimes such illicit relation- 
ships are described as a commendable 
liberation from the antiquated mar- 
riage bonds. At other times they are 
considered hygienic actions freeing 
individuals from their repressions, 
psychoneurosis, and other mental 
disorders. Not infrequently they are 
heralded as harbingers of a “higher” 
form of companionate marriage. 
Rarely, if ever, are they condemned 
as a dangerous disease. By such 
treatment, modern literature disin- 
hibits rather than wisely restrains 
lust. It undermines rather than 
vitalizes marriage and the family. 
It weakens rather than reinforces the 
control of animal propensities by 
man’s higher self. In all these re- 
spects, it demoralizes rather than 
integrates the total personality.’ 


Concrete evidence for the sad state of 
literature has been collected by a num- 


9 


ber of different authors,? and it has in 


*P. A. Sorokin, The American Sex Revolu- 
tion (Boston, 1956), pp. 23-24. See also the 
judgment of R. Spiazzi, O.P., in “De Monito in 
ephemerides et libros malos,’ Monitor Ec- 
clesiasticus 77 (1952), p. 562. After comment- 
ing on the general degradation of literary 
standards throughout the world, he goes on to 
note: Inter omnes praesertim quidam fabu- 
larum scriptores Americani excellunt ut Cain, 
Steinbeck, Hemingway, Faulkner, Caldwell 
(de quo dictum est ipsum in suis fabulis per- 
sonas corruplas omnes effinzisse!). 

*See, for example, R. E. Fitch, The De- 
cline of Sex*® (New York, 1957), and his “Sec- 
ular Images of Man in Contemporary Liter- 
ature,” Religious Education 53 (1958), pp. 83— 
91; P. A. Duhamel, “Love in the Modern 
Novel,” Catholic World 191 (1960), pp. 31-35; 
Paul Blanshard, “Sex and Obscenity,” in The 
Right to Read (Boston, 1955), pp. 138-167. 
With respect to the May, 1955, selection of 
the Book-of-the Month Club, Robert Ruark’s 
Something of Value, Mr. Blanshard notes: 
“Specific descriptions of rape and sexual orgies 
which in 1930 would have disqualified a work 
as a Book-of-the-Month Club selection occur 
so frequently that it would be a long and te- 
dious task merely to list them” (p. 145). 
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turn created a considerable amount of 
concern in various quarters. Albert 
Fowler, after commenting on the aber- 
rations to be found in native authors 
such as Caldwell, Hemingway, and 
Faulkner, and in such imports as Camus 
and Gide, expresses a fear that the lust, 
blasphemy, and violence portrayed by 
these worthies are “apt to breed a scorn 
of social authority in young and old 
alike ... If a Nobel Prize novelist’s 
hero gets away with murder on a whim, 
the teen-ager asks ‘Why can’t 1?’ If 
his characters can throw morality to the 
winds without compunction, why can’t 
I?” A contributor to the Christian 
Century believes that “the great success 
of Lolita has raised an old problem for 
Protestants: the use and misuse of sex 
in literature and art.” He believes that 
“we need a vigorous and authentically 
biblical ethics of sex morality and ob- 
scenity,’ and “the need is urgent.’ 
Such observations as these, and they 
could be easily multiplied, could pos- 
sibly be discounted on the ground that 
they come from the lips of chronic 
Cassandras, or at least from individuals 
who do not understand the meaning and 
purpose of literature. But the same 
complaints have been registered by in- 
dividuals whose esthetic judgments can- 
not be easily challenged. 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 
OF UNBRIDLED SEX 


After making an extensive study of 
man as represented in modern fiction, 
Edmund Fuller with a touch of grim 
humor has come to the conclusion that 
‘“Sacher-Mosoch and De Sade crumble 


*A. Fowler, “Can Literature Corrupt?” 
Modern Age 3 (1959), pp. 131-132. 

*H. G. Cox, Jr., “Obscenity and Protestant 
Ethies,” Christian Century, April 8, 1959, pp. 
415-417; see also Simeon Stvlites in the same 
issue, p. 439: “The Washroom School of 
Fiction.” 
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pitiably before Cain and Spillane, 
Mailer and Jones, Algren and Tennes- 
see Williams, Paul Bowles and Edmund 
Wilson. Louys, Petronius, and Ovid 
are quite o’erstopped. ‘The Feast of 
Trimalchio’ is a woman’s club luncheon 
beside some of the parties in current fic- 
tion.”® Douglas Bush, Gurney Profes- 
sor of English at Harvard, is of much 
the same mind. While explaining why 
he is “getting tired of reading current 
novels,” he states the following: 


Although the freedom of utterance 
that came with or brought about the 
decay of censorship was hailed as the 
arrival of American adulthood, a fre- 
quent result has been a regression to 
adolescence; or perhaps the exploita- 
tion of unadulterated sex should be 
valled a new toy. It used to be that 
the curious reader in quest of the 
risqué had to go to the scrofulous 
French novel, but how pallid it was 
and is, compared with the modern na- 
tive product. If, a century from now, 
the social historian should read many 
best sellers of our time, he would be 
forced to conclude that male and fe- 
male Americans of this period were 
wholly engaged in amorous and ex- 
tramarital affairs, with incidental ex- 
cursions into business, polities, war, 
and so forth. For nowadays affairs 
are as automatic in a novel as corpses 
in a detective story; the only question 
is how many are required. The emo- 
tional and moral tension that might 
be set up by an effort at self-control 
hardly comes into the contemporary 
view of human nature.® 


Clifton Fadiman in a rapid survey of 
six recent novels caustically notes that, 
“For all their diversity, these writers 
have one thing in common. Twenty- 
five years ago either they could not 
have been published at all, or they 


*Edmund Fuller, Man in Modern Fiction: 
Some Minority Opinions on Contemporary 
American Writing (New York, 1958), p. 88. 

* Douglas Bush, “Sex in the Modern Novel,” 
Atlantic Monthly 203 (1959), p. 73. 


would have collided with that paragon 
of puremindedness, the American cop.” 
After dealing with these authors, he 
proceeds to put the finger on two of the 
untouchables, noting that Tennessee 
Williams has become “highly regarded” 
for his “application of lyric tenderness 
to what used to be called degeneracy,” 
and William Faulkner, “the Dixie 
Dante,” for his “subtropical libidinal 
infernos.”’? 


THE LINE BETWEEN 
LIBERTY AND LECHERY 


The problem of drawing the line be- 
tween liberty and lechery that has been 
created by this rapid change of literary 
standards has caused endless confusion 
in legislative bodies and in the courts. 
It has created problems of conscience 
that scarcely existed before. This is 
particularly noticeable in the schools of 
the country. A parent’s protest re- 
cently succeeded in banning from the 
North Miami High School Huxley’s 
Brave New World and Orwell’s 1984 on 
the grounds that they were “filthy” 
books.” Even more recently the protest 
of “eight angry parents” over The 
Catcher in the Rye brought about its 
being dropped from Edison High in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma.* A survey of 290 
Michigan senior high school teachers 
revealed that “ ‘the treatment of sex in 
some modern novels’ is the most serious 
problem in their teaching of modern 
works. One-fifth of the teachers also 
believe that ‘unfavorable attitudes on 


Clifton Fadiman, “What Happened to 
Sex?”, Holiday, August, 1959, pp. 8-11. 

*Commonweal 72 (1960), p. 80. The fact 
that the editors of this journal found it “dis- 
couraging that anybody would be able to 
come to such a conclusion about these novels” 
is not much to the point since similar objec- 
tions to these two works have been lodged 
elsewhere. For Orwell’s 1984, see the article 
cited in note 10. 

®*“Rye on the Rocks,” Time, May 9, 1960, 
p. 67. 
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the part of the community, school offi- 
cials, or parents towards using modern 
novels’ do exist in their particular 
schools or communities.” 

Various reasons, philosophical, liter- 
ary, and moral, may be adduced for the 
preoccupation with sex in modern litera- 
ture. The spirit of the age is one of 
scientism. The predominant philos- 
ophy for a century has been positivism, 
now yielding to existentialism. Stress 
is being continually placed upon experi- 
mentation, detailed analyses, and in- 
dividual experiences. And these trends 
find their expression in literary works. 
Because there has been a good deal of 
reticence in writing about sex in the 
past, it affords a profitable field for ex- 
ploitation. Over and above the novelty 
of the matter, Freudian interpretations 
of sexual drives and inhibitions seem to 
reveal hitherto hidden secrets of the 
mind. Then there is the unquestionable 
decline in accepted standards of sexual 
morality. Fundamentally there is a 
growing skepticism about the very ex- 
istence of a natural law. <A former 
Protestant minister can write: 
present obscenity laws have no neces- 
sary instinctive basis in human behav- 
ior ... The most specific thing that 
anthropology can teach us about sex 
and obscenity is that almost all stand- 
ards in this field are relative.”!' This 
skepticism soon gives way to doctrinaire 
hedonism. A professor and a profes- 
sional writer at a state university sug- 
gest that a girl with a problem of “un- 
popularity” might not have experienced 
this condition if she had been “taught 
that sex experience, if it stops short of 
intercourse, is conducive to growth and 
valuable as a preparation for mar- 


“Our 


 H. E. Hand, “Sex in the Modern Novel— 
A Teaching Problem,” English Journal 48 
(1959), p. 473. 

“Paul Blanshard, The Right to Read, p. 
140. 
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riage.”!* Obviously where such atti- 
tudes are prevalent it is quite useless to 
discuss the morality of sensual litera- 
ture. 


A PROBLEM FOR CATHOLICS 


Though Catholies as followers of 
Christ are not of the world, they still 
are in the world, and it would be expect- 
ing far too much to believe that they 
are not at least extrinsically affected by 
the changing moral standards about 
them. This is rather strikingly evi- 
denced by the widespread approval 
given to a type of fiction that a few 
decades ago would have been considered 
an abomination. Early in the century, 
Catholic writers and publishers were 
probably too conservative in their at- 
titude toward sex. At least this was an 
opinion expressed in an early issue of 
this review.’* But this state of affairs 
has suffered a radical change. As a 
writer in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW noted some years ago, “Anyone 
who is interested in literature must have 
noticed that contemporary critics in 
popular magazines placidly expatiate 
on books that would not have been men- 
tioned in Catholic family periodicals at 
the beginning of the century—books 
that would, at most, have been analyzed 
in publishers’ ‘trade journals.’ ”' And 
the change of attitude is still evolving: 
“Catholic colleges now prescribe read- 
ing that was denounced a generation ago 
as the work of the devil. Poets are 
reading their work on Catholic cam- 


"H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, The 
American Teenager (New York, 1957), p. 75. 

*C. G. Herbermann, “The Present Condi- 
tions of Catholic Literature,” Homiletic 
Monthly and Catechist 6 (1905-06), p. 717 
(known later as THE HoMILeTIC AND PasTorAL 
REvIEW). 

“ Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., “Critics 
Argue Amicably,” THe Homietic aNnp Pas- 
TORAL Review 45 (1944-45), p. 425. 
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puses where they were sneered at two 
decades back because their poetry made 
no overt obeisance to Christianity, or 
perhaps because some portion of their 
work dealt with the condition of man in 
erotic terms.”!® In the higher echelons 
of literary culture we even find a certain 
amount of commendation for Law- 
rence’s “allegedly obscene novel,” Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, though in his works 
the “exaggeration on the paraphernalia 
of sex, justified when he resorted to it 
as a counterattack on excessive reti- 
cence, strikes today’s reader as slightly 
hysterical—even obsessive.’"® This is 
a rather interesting statement in view of 
the fact that a year before it was made 
the Grand Bench of the Supreme Court 
of Japan found the translator and pub- 
lisher of the Japanese version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover guilty of violating 
the penal statute pertaining to obscen- 
ity. In its decision the court declared 
that “even the finest piece of artistic 
product can be evaluated as obscene 
from the ethical and legal point of 
view.” With respect to an author, “be 
he an artist or a literary man, he may 
not violate the duty imposed upon the 
general public, the duty of respecting 
the feeling of shame and humility and 
the law predicated upon morality .. . 
Sincerity of writing does not necessarily 
nullify the obscene quality of the writ- 
ing.”’!* 

Various motives have been set forth 
by members of the New Enlightenment 
for studying the works of Faulkner, 
Joyee, Greene, Hemingway, and others 
of the same school. We may read, for 


'’H. A. Kenny in a review of Maritain’s 
Responsibility of the Artist in The Critic 18 
(April-May, 1960), pp. 26-27. 

"Marvin Magalaner, “D. H. Lawrence To- 
day,” Commonweal 70 (1959), pp. 275-276. 

See A. L. Goodhart, “The Japanese Law 
of Obscenity,” Law Quarterly Review 75 
(1959), p. 184. 


example, such opinions as the following: 
“Our courses in both literature and re- 
ligion ought to equip future readers 
with mental stability and moral poise 
enough to read books that are ‘realis- 
tic.’”” Unless we are familiar with the 
works of Joyce and Greene, will we not 
“be dismissed as the ‘typical products’ 
of Catholic education—ill-informed and 
prejudiced”? “The works of modern 
literary artists, like the works of Shake- 
speare and of Milton, have their dan- 
gers. But if it is true that the contem- 
plation of powerful literary expressions 
of visions of reality is a necessary com- 
ponent of liberal education, then those 
dangers must be braved. Otherwise, let 
the liberal-arts college honestly settle 
for a training that may be safe but will 
certainly be nonliberal.” The only diffi- 
culty with this latter comparison is, of 
course, that Shakespeare and Milton in 
their portrayal of the “facts of life” are 
simply not in the same league at all 
with an artist like Joyce. 


CONTRA FACTUM 
NON DATUR ARGUMENTUM 


In contrast to such opinions as these, 
there is the conviction on the part of 
many that much modern fiction does a 
considerable amount of moral harm 
even to adults.1* A recent survey of 
five hundred Catholic college and uni- 
versity students has shown that not a 
few do experience temptations with re- 
spect to faith and morals in their as- 
signed readings and that they are 
anxious to receive more guidance in the 
matter.!® Even if an individual is not 


‘See, for example, Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.F.M.Cap., “Putting an End to Compromis- 
ing, “THe HomiILetic AND PastoraAL REVIEW 
45 (1944), pp. 117-121; J. S. Kennedy, “Our 
People’s Reading,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review 110 (1944), pp. 270-277. 

*J. F. Harvey, OS.FS., “Censorship and 
Moral Evaluation in the Catholic College,” 
Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention 
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himself morally affected by lurid de- 
scriptions of sexual activity, his reading 
and discussion of works containing such 
details can be a source of scandal to his 
weaker brethren who feel compelled to 
keep up with the Jones’s—the James 
Jones’s, that is. Finally, does not the 
reading of much contemporary “litera- 
ture” debase rather than deepen the 
reader’s sympathies and promote a kind 
of insensitivity quite in contrast with 
the traditional ideals of Christian mod- 
esty ?7° 


SPLIT AMONG CATHOLIC CRITICS 


Because of the spiritual and cultural 
values at stake, a considerable amount 
of heat has been generated in the con- 
troversies that have risen over the read- 
ing and teaching of modern literary 
“classics.” Those who take a rather 
dim view of them are regarded as “my- 
opic,” “immature,” or simply as “chil- 
dren.”’ At the same time appeals are 
made to Cardinal Newman and to the 
Old and New Testaments in attempts 
to show that “artists need not squint in 
an evil world.” On the other hand, the 
more conservative deny the compari- 
sons alleged and are of the opinion that 
the apologists of the modern mode are 
either blinkered by their artistic tem- 
perament to the dangers involved or 
that they are not quite candid in their 
approach to the problem. 





of the Society of Catholic Teachers of Sacred 
Scripture (1959), pp. 90-93. 

”See, for example, Bernard Bergonzi, 
“Morals and the Novel,” Blackfriars 39 (1958), 
p. 358: “. . . the state of affairs that most 
of us have probably experienced at some time 
or another of hearing our non-literary friends 
or relations complaining that some novel, 
which we have found more or less unexcep- 
tionable, is scandalously immoral. There is 
no need for self-gratification, of course, in the 
degree of sophistication thet we may have 
acquired in several years’ habitual experience 
of literature. But it does underline the fact 
that almost any book demands its right audi- 
ence . . . But it is hardly practicable for the 
authors to see whose hands their books may 
or may not fall into.” 
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To illustrate this point, we might 
cite the antidote for “priestly prudery” 
proposed by a Catholic novelist. Ac- 
cording to him, “Christ had talked in 
the vulgar tongue of vulgar symbols: a 
woman screaming in labor, the fat 
eunuchs waddling through the bazaars, 
the woman whom many husbands could 
not satisfy and who turned to a man 
who was not her husband . . . He 
did not shrink from the anointing hands 
that had caressed the bodies of men in 
the passion of a thousand nights.”?! 
Presumably all this may be taken as a 
kind of apology for the gratuitous inde- 
cencies that permeate his own best 
seller, but it will hardly sell itself to 
anyone who has actually read the New 
Testament or who has perhaps reflected 
upon St. Paul’s stringent advice “not to 
keep company with fornicators,” or who 
has taken to heart this same Apostle’s 
warning on obscenity: ‘Let it not so 
much as be named among you, as be- 
cometh saints.”** 

Some idea of the unfortunate, but per- 
haps inevitable, cleavage of opinion 
within the Catholic community with re- 
spect to individual novelists may be 
gained by a perusal of a recent study 
on Graham Greene and the Catholic 
“3 Many of the reviewers cited 
in this article regard Greene as a great 
Catholie writer, others consider his 
works highly objectionable and a source 
of serious scandal, and finally there is 
a third opinion expressed, and one 
which seems to be gaining additional 
acceptance, that Greene is not so much 
a Catholic in his outlook as he is Mani- 
chean. This diversity of opinion even 


press. 


* Morris L. West, The Devil’s Advocate 
(New York, 1959), p. 83. 

2T Cor. 5,9; Ephes. 5, 3. 

1). P. Costello, “Graham Greene and the 
Catholic Press,” Renascence 12 (1959-60), pp. 
3-28. 
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among “experts” is bound to confuse 
the average lay reader and particularly 
students. A greater unanimity of opin- 
ion could certainly be desired but, after 
all the discussion that has already taken 
place, can it be achieved? Since the 
matter is fundamentally a moral rather 
than a literary problem, though the two 
are certainly connected,74 we can cer- 
tainly look to the Church for guidance, 
and I do not believe that we shall be 
disappointed. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


The opposition of the early Chris- 
tians to obscene plays, lyrics, and sto- 
ries is too well known to require much 
comment. We might cite, however, as 
typical the opinions of two of the most 
liberal writers of the early Church: 


It is imperative that we neither lis- 
ten to nor look at nor talk about ob- 
scene things . Writings that treat 
of evil deeds must be considered inde- 
cent talk, such as the description of 
adultery or pederasty or similar 
things.*° 

If we turn our hearers away from 
those instructors who teach obscene 
comedies and licentious iambies, and 
many other things which neither im- 
prove the speaker nor benefit the 
hearers, we are not in following such 
a course ashamed to confess what we 
do.*® 


Sharp as was this opposition within 
the Chureh to licentious literature, it 
did not find expression in a general de- 
cree until the time of the Council of 
Trent. The seventh of the De Libris 


“ Jacques Maritain, “Art and Morality,” in 
The Responsibility of the Artist (New York, 
1960), pp. 21-45, grants only an extrinsic and 
indirect connection between art and morality, 
which is true if one considers only the useful 
arts, but I think there is a greater connection 
demanded between morality and any of the 
fine arts. 

™ Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 26. 

” Origen, Contra Celsum 3.58. 


Prohibitis Regulae Decem prefixed to 
the Tridentine Index of 1564, which 
constituted this law, may be translated 
as follows: 


Books which professedly deal with, 
narrate, or teach lewd and obscene 
things are absolutely forbidden, since 
‘are must be taken not only of faith 
but also of morals which are wont to 
be corrupted by the reading of such 
books, and those who possess them 
must be severely punished by their 
bishops. Ancient books, however, 
that were written by pagans are al- 
lowed on account of the elegance and 
perfection of their style, but on no 
account are they to be read by 
youths.?* 


This remained the law of the Church 
until the promulgation of the Apostolic 
constitution of Leo XIII, Officiorum ac 
Munerum, on January 25, 1897. The 
Decreta Generalia contained in this bull 
replaced the Decem Regulae of Trent. 
The ninth of these decrees repeats ver- 
batim the general prohibition of ob- 
scene books as given by Trent. The 
tenth rule, however, modifies the ex- 
emptions granted in the law: 


Classical works of ancient or more 
recent authors, if they are infected 
with this stain of turpitude, on ac- 
count of the elegance and perfection 
of their style are permitted only to 
those who are excused by reason of 
their office or teaching; but on no ac- 
count are they to be given to youths 
or young men to translate or read un- 
less they have been carefully expur- 
gated.?§ 


The present law of the Church with re- 
spect to obscene books is contained in 
the Codex Iuris Canonici, which went 


“For the Latin text, see H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P., Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent® (St. Louis, 1955) pp. 547-548. 

*For the Latin text, see Index Librorwm 
Prohibitorum Leonis XIII® (Rome, 1911), 
p. 9. 
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into effect on May 19, 1918. This leg- 
islation is more severe than either that 
of Trent or of Leo XIII. It repeats 
again verbatim the substance of the 
earlier laws, but allows for no excep- 
tions with respect to either the subject 
or the object of the law: Books which 
professedly deal with, narrate, or teach 
lewd and obscene things are ipso iure 
forbidden.*® The exact interpretation 
of this law involves a number of deli- 
cate questions, the consideration of 
which must be postponed to some fu- 
ture date. At the present time, when 
we are considering the moral rather 
than the juridical implications of the 
law, it should be sufficient to note some 
of the authors whom ecanonists and 
moral theologians have cited as coming 
under its letter and not merely its 
spirit: Ovid, Juvenal, Boccaccio, Vol- 
taire, Heine, Byron, Zola, and Huys- 
mans. This does not mean that all of 
their works are to be thus stigmatized, 
but such opinions will probably give lit- 
tle comfort to those who would so in- 
terpret ex professo as to empty the law 
of its meaning. 

Since the promulgation of the Code, 
the Holy See has expressed deep con- 
cern on a number of occasions over the 
increase of licentious literature. The 
most important of these pronounce- 
ments is contained in the Instruction of 
the Holy Office on Sensual and Sen- 
sual-Mystic Literature of May 3, 1927, 
which has been prefixed to subsequent 
editions of the Roman Index. After 
decrying the damage to souls wrought 
by “literature which exploits sensuality 
and lust, or even a certain lascivious 
mysticism,” the instruction notes that 


“Can. 1399 §9. Jpso iure prohibentur libri 
qui res lascivas seu obscenas ex professo 
tractant, narrant, aut docent. For the sup- 
pression of the exemption see A. Vermeersch, 
S.J., Theologiae Moralis 3 (Rome, 1948), pp. 
546-47. 
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“literary works, which exert so great 
an influence upon many, especially the 
young, would be able to afford inno- 
cent pleasure and even elevate the 
morals of the readers if only they kept 
within the bounds of decency, which 
certainly are not too narrow.”” But un- 
fortunately, as the document observes, 


this abundance of books which com- 
bine a frivolous fascination with im- 
morality is the cause of a very great 
loss of souls. For many writers de- 
pict immodesties in flaming imagery; 
relate the most obscene details some- 
times guardedly, sometimes openly 
and shamelessly, without the least re- 
gard for the requirements of modesty ; 
they describe even the worst carnal 
vices with subtle analysis, and adorn 
them with all the brillianey and al- 
lurements of style, to such a degree 
that nothing in the field of morals is 
left inviolate. It is easy to see how 
harmful all this is, especially to young 
people, in whom the fire of youth 
makes chastity more difficult 

Let no one make these excuses: that 
many of those books have a truly 
admirable brilliance and elegance of 
style; that they are remarkable for 
inculeating a psychology in accord 
with modern discoveries; that the 
lascivious bodily pleasures are repro- 
bated in as much as they are repre- 
sented in their true light as most foul, 
or are sometimes shown to be con- 
nected with qualms of conscience, or 
in as much as it is shown how often 
the basest pleasures give way at last 
to the sorrow of a sort of repentance. 
For neither elegance of style nor med- 
ical or philosophical lore—if indeed 
these things are to be found in that 
sort of writing—nor the intention of 
the authors, whatever it may be, ean 
prevent the readers, who owing to 
the corruption of nature are usually 
very weak and much inclined to im- 
purity, from being gradually en- 
meshed in the allurements of those 
unclean pages, from becoming de- 
praved in mind and heart, and finally 
from throwing away the reigns that 
curb their passions, falling into all 
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kinds of sins As everyone 
knows, the Church has already pro- 
vided by general law that all books 
which are tainted with immorality, 
and which of set purpose or openly 
attack the integrity of morals, be re- 
garded as forbidden just as if they 
had actually been placed on the In- 
dex of forbidden books. It follows 
that persons who without due permis- 
sion read a book that is undoubtedly 
salacious, even though it is not con- 
demned by name by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, commit a mortal sin. 
And since in this most important 
matter false and disastrous opinions 
are current among the faithful, Or- 
dinaries of places must see to it that 
especially pastors and their assistants 
give attention to this matter and give 
the needed instruction to the people. 
The document concludes with an in- 
junction to the effect that ‘all Archbis- 
hops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries of 
places, on the occasion of their dioc- 
esan report, should make known to 
the Holy See what measures they have 
taken and put into execution against 
lascivious books.’’*° 
Pius XI’s encyclical letter On the 
Christian Education of Youth, which 
was issued on December 31, 1929, con- 
tains a number of significant norms with 
respect to the teaching of literature in 
Catholie schools: 


In such a school, the study of the 
vernacular and of classical literature 
will do no damage to moral virtue. 
There the Christian teacher will imi- 
tate the bee, which takes the choicest 
part of the flower and leaves the rest, 
as St. Basil teaches in his discourse to 
youths on the study of the classies. 
Nor will this necessary precaution, 
suggested also by the pagan Quintil- 
ian, in any way hinder the Christian 


” This instruction, which should be read in 
its entirety, may be found in the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis 19 (1927), 186-189. The transla- 
tion is taken from T. L. Bouscaren, SWJ., 
Canon Law Digest 1° (Milwaukee, 1950), pp. 
687-691. 


teacher from gathering and turning 
to profit whatever there is of real 
worth in the systems and methods of 
our modern times, mindful of the 
Apostle’s advice: “Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.” . . 
It is no less necessary to direct and 
watch the education of the adoles- 
cent, “soft as wax to be molded into 
vice,” in whatever other environment 
he may happen to be, removing oc- 
‘sasions of evil and providing occa- 
sions for good in his recreations and 
social intercourse; for “evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners.” 
; . How often must parents and 
educators bewail the corruption of 
youth brought about by the modern 
theater and the vile book!”*! 


An objection could be raised to the ef- 
fect that Pius XI was here concerned 
with the education of adolescents and 
not with that of college students who 
ean profit by a stronger diet. Allow- 
ance certainly should be made for a 
difference in age, but this does not 
mean that the respect which the pagan 
poet declared is owed to youth may 
be thrown to the winds by the assign- 
ment of readings to which they or their 
parents will legitimately object.” 

In his publie allocutions, Pius XII 
not infrequently drew the attention of 
his audience to the dangers inherent in 
immoral literature. One of the earliest 
and most detailed of these warnings is 
contained in an address to newly mar- 
ried couples on August 7, 1940. In the 
course of his talk he proposed the fol- 
lowing dialog: 


“T am no longer a child,” a young 
lady will explain, “and I know life, 
and have therefore the wish and the 
right to know it still better.” But 
does not the poor girl realize that her 
talk is like that of Eve when con- 


" Acta Apostolicae Sedis 21 (1929), pp. 754— 
57, translated in Three Great Encyclicals 
(New York, 1931), pp. 65-68. 

“ Juvenal 1447: maxima debetur puero 
reverentta. 
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fronted with the forbidden fruit? 
And does she think that to know, love, 
and enjoy life it is necessary to inves- 
tigate all its abuses and ugliness? 
“T am no longer a child,’ a young 
man also will say, “and at my age 
sensual descriptions and voluptuous 
scenes have no effect.” Is he sure? 
If it should be true, it would be an 
indication of an unconscious perver- 
sion, the result of bad reading already 
indulged The danger of bad 
reading is, under some aspects even 
worse than that of evil companions, 
because it can make itself more 
treacherously familiar.** 


Again it could possibly be objected 
that Pius XII was aiming his remarks 
simply at cheap pornography and not 
at the work of recognized authors, but 
this would not fit the general tenor of 
his whole talk. Certainly such an in- 
terpretation cannot be given to the offi- 
cial approval which he gave on April 3, 
1952, to the monitum which the Holy 
Office attached to its condemnation of 
the opera omnia of Moravia. This 
warning reads as follows: 


On this occasion the Most Eminent 
and Most Reverend Fathers, deplor- 
ing the immense harm that is done to 
souls, first by the unrestrained license 
to publish and diffuse books, book- 
lets, and periodicals which of set 
purpose narrate, describe, or teach 
things which are lascivious and ob- 
scene, and also by the fatal eagerness 
to read such matter indiscriminately, 
decided to issue the following warn- 
mgs: 

To all the faithful: that they re- 
member their very grave obligation 
to abstain entirely from the reading 
of such books and periodicals; 

To those who have charge of the 
instruction and education of youth: 


- The Holy Father Speaks to Newlyweds, 
edited by Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. (Wash- 
ington, 1943), pp. 49-53. 


that, conscious of their grave respon- 
sibility, they keep their charges away 
from such writings entirely, as. from 
an insidious poison; 

Finally, to those who in virtue of 
their office have the responsibility of 
regulating the morality of citizens: 
that they do not permit such writ- 
ings, which strive to subvert the very 
principles and foundations of natural 
morality, to be published and distrib- 
uted.*4 


Some surprise has been expressed 
at the condemnation of Moravia: 


Several centuries from now many 
may wonder why Alberto Moravia 
was ever considered important 
enough to be placed on the Index, 
but Rome had a good reason for 
warning all, and especially the Cath- 
olics of Italy, of the distressing ef- 
fects his books were having, with 
their despairing commentary on mod- 


ern life.*° 


But even more surprising perhaps is 
how anyone acquainted with world lit- 
erature could deem Italy’s most influen- 
tial novelist as “unimportant,” or how 
his condemnation could be simply at- 
tributed to “the distressing effects his 
books were having, with their despair- 
ing commentary on modern life.” The 
Holy Office practically never gives a 
reason for its condemnation of an au- 
thor. If in this instance it has added a 
monitum drawing formal attention to 
the ecclesiastical ban on obscene litera- 
ture, the only conclusion to be reached 
is that in the opinion of this sacred con- 
gregation Moravia’s works fall sub- 
stantially under that law. 


“ Acta Apostolicae Sedis 44 (1952), p. 432, 
translated by T. L. Bouscaren, SJ., The 
Canon Law Digest 3 (Milwaukee, 1954), pp. 
574-575. 

*H. C. Gardiner, SJ., Catholic Viewpoint 
on Censorship (Garden City, New York. 
1958), p. 53. 


(Father Costelloe concludes his study in our next issue, comparing some modern 
“classics” with works specifically condemned by the Holy See.) 
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Freedom 


to Pursue a Vocation 


 _ MONTHS AGO this writer 
in an article in THE HoMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL Review! challenged a state- 
ment made in a parish weekly bulletin 
concerning the right of Catholics to as- 
sist at various services in Protestant 
churches. The statement and the chal- 
lenge were used as a springboard for dis- 
cussing the limits of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. One reader, seemingly inter- 
preting this approach as a sign that the 
writer had constituted himself a regular 
commentator on weekly bulletins, very 
kindly forwarded a copy of one from a 
mid-west parish with the following 
passage marked off: 


IN MATTER OF VOCATIONS. 
His Excellency, Most Reverend 
is our God-given 
chief Pastor, the sole Bishop of our 
immortal souls. On that account he 
possesses all PRIORITY on our serv- 
ices in the Church; he has the FIRST 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to finally de- 
cide in the matter of vocation to the 
holy priesthood of any and all our 
boys and call them to the holy service 
in our diocese. This fact excludes all 
lay or monastic approach, and only 
after His Excellency passes the re- 
quired judgment and does not call and 
accept the boy for the service of the 
Church in our diocese, the young man 
is permitted to negotiate with another 
diocese or monastery. The girls 
themselves are obliged to join only 
the convents in our own diocese. 





*“The Fine Line of Authority,” Feb., 1960, 
vol. 60, p. 435. 


By CHARLES CONNORS, C.S.Sp., J.C.D. 


Even the occasional speakers in our 
schools are appointed by our Most 
Reverend Bishop to the exclusion of 
others. As to priesthood itself the 








A former professor of Moral Theology and 
Canon Law, Father Connors is now in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as Director of Development for 
the United States Province of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. Because part of his work is to in- 
crease the human as well as the material re- 
sources of his community, he is concerned with 
fostering vocations. 





holy Fathers and all the theologians 
teach that our Lord Himself founded 
the secular diocesan priesthood ac- 
cording to the Order of Melchisedech. 
He called and appointed the Twelve 
Apostles to be the FIRST SECULAR 
BISHOPS under the leadership of St. 
Peter. The Apostles called and or- 
dained SECULAR PRIESTS for 
their respective dioceses, and conse- 
crated Bishops from among them as 
their own successors and for all 
newly-founded necessary dioceses. 
Even today in the Sacred Liturgy of 
the Church the secular clergy pre- 
cedes the Order priests. So, there is 
nothing the matter with the diocesan 
secular priesthood. This is in reality 
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the priesthood which holds the day-in 
and day-out front lines of the Church 
in the dioceses and parishes world 
over in the serious and constant war- 
fare for immortal souls. Be it there- 
fore remembered that all the boys 
and girls in our parochial and public 
schools are duty bound to consider 
first our own diocese, in which the 
need of good priests and nuns is sim- 
ply enormous. (Emphasis in the 
original.) 


COMMENTARY 


Perhaps the most startling statement 
is that concerning prospective sisters: 
“The girls themselves are obliged to join 
only the convents in our dioceses.” 
There is no need to point out that such 
a statement is insupportable both rhe- 
torically and doctrinally. But the same 
objection can be raised to at least the 
implications made relative to prospec- 
tive priests and brothers. 

While the canonical “vocation” is is- 
sued by the bishop, the one who is called 
has, long before, responded to a move- 
ment of grace that is not the object of 
ecclesiastical legislation. Should the 
priest as counsellor try to perceive the 
nature of that movement and encourage 
free compliance with it, or should he, on 
the basis of pre-conceived conclusions, 
impose his own view as to what the goal 
of that movement is? 

Our correspondent was good enough 
to send with the bulletin a copy of a 
letter written by the Venerable Francis 
Libermann, C.S.Sp., to the rector of the 
seminary at Nantes, France, on Dee. 
15, 1839. (This writer shamefacedly 
admits that he should have known of 
the existence of this letter, but didn’t!) 

After making it clear that his close 
friendship with Father Feret, the rector, 
prompts his frankness, Father Liber- 
mann writes :? 

*Some passages have been omitted from 


the letter without any indication of the omis- 
sions being made. 
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I am angry with you because of the 
principles you are using in the guid- 
ance of souls in regard to vocation. 
It seems that you wish to establish 
yourself as the judge of vocations. It 
belongs to God to conduct and guide 
a soul; the function of the director is 
to suggest means which will enable 
the soul not to offer any opposition to 
God’s guidance. A director must 
never wish to inspire a soul to what 
he himself likes, to things for which 
he feels a special attraction; he must 
not guide a soul according to his own 
way of doing and seeing things. I 
don’t see why you must change your 
method of dealing with souls when 
there is question of vocation. 

I mean by this that a vocation 
manifests and declares itself in the 
same way in an individual soul as 
do other divine attractions; conse- 
quently, we must make use of the 
same means to discover and discern 
it. If the attraction for some voca- 
tion is constant, why should I oppose 
such an attraction because I have my 
own individual likings, ideas, and 
prejudices? Why should we not, on 
the contrary, try to foster that attrac- 
tion? This is our duty, if we want to 
conduct things according to God. 

I know very well that we must dis- 
trust the imagination of young people. 
But we should not tell them that their 
ideas are pure imagination. When we 
act in the way I have suggested, we 
shall see that those, who did not have 
a genuine vocation, will gradually 
forget their plans. On the contrary, 
a true vocation will persevere. 

The words you spoke to Father N. 
concerning Mr. L. . . . have echoed 
and re-echoed in my heart since they 
were reported to me. You said: 
“What a slaughter you will commit, if 
you tear away that young man from 
France, to bring him with you to 
evangelize the Negroes!”’ 

Do you mean that all those who are 
fervent and generous, who have a 
noble character, should remain in 
France? And those poor neglected 
souls, on whose behalf God inspires 
such generous sentiments, we must 
allow to run to hell? Let us not send 
them men who are but the sweepings 
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—imbeciles, men who are incapable 
of doing anything worthwhile! Our 
Lord came to save all men. Those 
who have the fullness of their Mas- 
ter’s priesthood ought to extend their 
compassion over the whole earth and 
not be misers, releasing for aban- 
doned souls only those not worth 
keeping. When our Lord sent the 
great St. Paul to the despised Gen- 
tiles, who dared attempt to keep this 
incomparable Apostle in Judea for 
the benefit of the Chosen People? 
Yet there were very obvious reasons 
for believing he would have accom- 
plished more among his own people 
than among the Gentiles. 


TO GUIDE, NOT DRAG 


As in all things supernatural, it is 
God who gives the increase of vocations. 
The human instrument, so often the 
priest, is to sow and water. His aim 
must be to nurture the seed which God 
has planted, not to uproot it and im- 
plant an alien growth. 

The counselor who tries to persuade a 
girl desirous of and fit for a strictly 
cloistered life to join a teaching commu- 
nity because of a shortage of teachers is 
not an aid but rather an obstacle to 
knowledge of and compliance with the 
will of God. 

The religious vocation director, con- 
sulted by a young man interested solely 
in parochial work, would do wrong to 
encourage application to his community 
because it does some parish work, with- 
out making clear the added responsibili- 
ties and different nature of religious and 
community life. He ought to seek to 
clarify for the young man God’s intent 
in his regard and the means to carry it 
out, rather than lead him, through con- 
fusion, into choosing a way of life to 
which he has not been called. 

The priest who is asked by a parish- 
ioner for help in applying for admission 
to a community of brothers may find 
himself impeding the action of the Holy 


Ghost and endangering the exercise of 
Christian freedom if he bends every ef- 
fort to divert the young man to the 
seminary. 

In all of these cases there is need for 
action on the part of the human agent— 
information, advice, guidance, recom- 
mendations. But always the purpose 
should be to provide the ideal conditions 
for a free decision in accord with God’s 
will. 

Of course, the opposite extreme is 
found in the attitude of those who rea- 
son that since vocations come from God 
there is no need for humans to do any- 
thing to stimulate them. Because God 
gives the grace, they declare, men need 
therefore only pray that it be given. 
This would eliminate the necessity of 
vocation literature, talks, films, rallies 
and exhibitions. 

No one suggests such inactivity when 
there is question of attaining other 
spiritual objectives. For the conversion 
of sinners we aren’t satisfied merely to 
pray. We preach the necessity of pen- 
ance; we publish tracts on the love and 
mercy of God; we hold missions; we try 
to gain the friendship of the individual 
sinner so that he will give an attentive 
ear to our urgings. Through it all we 
know that if and when repentance comes 
it will be by the action of the Holy 
Ghost. Yet, one of the marvels of the 
present order of Providence is that hu- 
mans are the agents of divine action. 

The number of priests today who first 
learned while in the armed forces of the 
possibility of their entering the priest- 
hood is evidence that some normal, nat- 
ural contact may be the means of 
awakening response to a vocation. Per- 
haps the imparting of some routine in- 
formation may be necessary to remove 
ignorance and lead the thoughts of a 
prospective religious or cleric into 
proper channels. That such ignorance 
exists is frequently brought home to all 
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of us. A priest friend tells of recom- 
mending the priesthood as a vocation to 
a high school retreat audience in a 
southern diocese. Afterwards one of 
the retreatants asked, seriously: “Do 
you mean you don’t have to be Irish to 
be a priest?” 

Another priest recounts that the 
mother of a boy inquiring about the 
seminary expressed doubt that he could 
be a priest. When asked why, she re- 
plied: “Because he likes to play base- 
ball.” 


THE RIGHT TO BE FREE 


The disseminating of information on 
the priestly and religious life and on 
preparation for both can be one way in 
which humans are agents of a divine vo- 
cation. Hence, the priest who refrains 
from all activity aimed at stimulating 
interest in religious and sacerdotal vo- 
cations is at fault; as is also the priest 
who insists that those who have such an 
interest must choose the way of life he 
has decided upon. 

As one enjoying the freedom of a son 
of God, the citizen in the City of God 
ought to exercise at least as much lib- 
erty as the citizen in the earthly city in 
choosing his career. While the final 
choice of those who enter the clerical 
state rests with the ecclesiastical au- 
thority and of those who enter a com- 
munity with the religious authority, the 
decision to seek entrance into either be- 
longs to the individual. No one has a 
right to demand ordination or profes- 
sion but all of the faithful have a right 
to seek to qualify for either. 

To safeguard this freedom the Church 
imposes an excommunication on all, 
“qualibet etiam dignitate fulgentes,” 
who in any way force a person to em- 
brace the clerical or religious state.* 
There is no parallel penalty inflicted on 


* Canon 2352. 
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those who prevent a qualified candidate 
from embracing such a state but, as 
Noldin remarks, “nefas quidem est.’”* 

Of course, a cleric in major orders 
cannot licitly enter religion without a 
release from his Ordinary since by ordi- 
nation he is committed to a particular 
diocese or mission. But the Ordinary 
may withhold the release only because 
the eclerie’s departure would result in a 
grave detriment to souls which cannot 
otherwise be avoided.’ In all cases, ap- 
plicants for a religious community must 
supply testimonial letters from the Or- 
dinary (or Ordinaries) ,®° but these are 
attestations to the worthiness of the 
‘andidate, not permissions to enter re- 
ligion. Canonically, the Ordinary could 
not prevent one who is not yet a cleric 
from entering religion even though his 
own diocese is in need of priests. 

This may seem, at first sight, to im- 
pose an impossible burden on a diocese. 
Yet it is inconceivable that God, who is 
never outdone in generosity, would per- 
mit a diocese to suffer because it has 
performed a corporate act of charity 
towards the rest of the Chureh. The 
amazing number of students in Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, dem- 
onstrates the soundness, from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint, of ‘the archdiocese’s 
Bread in the 
form of personnel cast upon the waters 
may return in even greater abundance 
than do material resources. 


broad vocation program. 


PARENTS AND VOCATION 


Where do parents come in? Obvi- 
ously, not even they have the right to 
interfere with their offspring’s choice of 
a state in life, for this belongs to the in- 
dividual as a human being, not as a 
member of a family. But because they 

have the grave obligation of educating 


‘ De Poenis Ecclesiasticis, 1949, n. 100. 
* Canon 542, n. 20. 
* Canon 544, §2; §4. 








FREEDOM TO PURSUE A VOCATION 


their children*—indeed this obligation 
is included in the primary purpose of 
their marriage"—they may have diffi- 
culty at times in distinguishing be- 
tween interference in the exercise of the 
child’s right and fulfillment of their own 
obligation. 

Thus a daughter may want to enter 
the postulaney, a son the seminary at 
the age of fourteen. Are the parents 
necessarily acting unjustly if they op- 
pose their child’s wishes? No; as a 
matter of fact, we would find fault with 
the parents if they did not offer oppo- 
sition when it is justified. Perhaps the 
reason for their objection is precisely 
because they want to see their child a 
religious or priest but fear that this ob- 
jective will not be attained if the first 
decisive step is taken now. They may 
recognize that the child is still very im- 
mature. Perhaps he has an ailment or 
abnormal condition which will right it- 
self in time but which, for the present, 
will likely give rise to embarrassment 
or cause ridicule in a group. In such 
instances they are not interfering with 
the child’s pursuit of a vocation; they 
are acting to further that pursuit. They 
do not oppose embracing of the religious 
or clerical life but rather the taking of 
steps that might jeopardize the realiza- 
tion of such a goal. 

Consequently, it would be unjust to 
accuse parents of sin in every case in 


7 Canon 1372, §2. 
*Canon 1013, §1. 





which they refuse permission for their 
children to leave home at a very early 
age for the postulaney or seminary. We 
priests are constantly reminding fathers 
and mothers of their obligation to edu- 
cate their children. We would be unfair 
in denouncing a sincere and thoughtful 
decision by them concerning the educa- 
tion of their dependent children because 
it happens to be not in accord with our 
wishes. Of course, the situation is very 
different if the parents oppose the 
choice of the religious or priestly life it- 
self by a child who meets all the re- 
quirements. 

The decision to pursue a particular 
vocation, then, rests with the individual 
whose vocation is in question. This is 
true for one who chooses to enter mar- 
riage. Whether he enters that state de- 
pends upon his qualifications and the 
free acceptance by another party. But 
he is at liberty, within those restrictions, 
to determine whom he will marry. 
Surely a member of Christ’s Church 
ought to enjoy at least equal freedom in 
seeking to qualify for the clerical or re- 
ligious state. Parents have duties the 
fulfillment of which may touch upon 
and restrict the exercise of this freedom, 
at least temporarily. Other individuals 
may also be obliged by charity or jus- 
tice to help a prospective candidate 
make a decision. But the aim of all 
should be the insuring of the prospect’s 
freedom to fulfill God’s will in his re- 
gard, not the carrying out of one’s own 
preconceived plan. 


SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
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Pierre Teilhard 


‘Prophet of a New Vision...” 


i THE May issue of this RE- 
VIEW some opinions* were expressed on 
Father Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and 
his book, The Phenomenon of Man. 
The reason for this present article is to 
clarify what this writer and many other 
students of Teilhard believe are serious 
misinterpretations in the May article. 
We do not doubt the sincerity or good 
faith of Father Fehlner in presenting 
his personal opinion and reaction to The 
Phenomenon of Man. But we are con- 
vinced, in all charity, that for the most 
part he “missed the boat.” 
JUDGING THE WHOLE MAN 
The view of Teilhard, as Father Fehl- 
ner sees him, has the look of an eviscer- 
ated corpse. It reminds one of the fable 
of the seven sages who were asked to 
render an opinion of a certain creature. 


*Cf. “Teilhard de Chardin: 
by Design,” by Rev. Peter 


O.F.M.Conv. 


Ambiguity 
D. Fehlner, 





Father Francoeur is a 
priest of the Diocese 
of Steubenville. An in- 
structor in biology, he 
obtained the B.A. from 
Sacred Heart College 
and the M.A. from 
St. Vincent College. He 
pursued graduate work 
in biology at Detroit 
University and Penn- 
sylvania State Univer- 
sily. He prepared the glossary and bibli- 
ography for Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
Thought, by T’resmontant (Helicon Press) and 
is presently working on a Teilhard anthology. 
Articles by Father Francoeur on Teilhard 
have appeared in Commonweal and Jubilee. 
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By ROBERT FRANCOEUR 


The first sage timidly approached the 
creature to grasp a tail-like appendage. 
After careful examination his appraisal 
was: “A living thing in constant agita- 
tion shaped somewhat like a broom.” 
The second scholar approached, only to 
bump into a massive pillar. “A very 
solid and immovable creature similar to 
a pillar.” The third sage grabbed a 
long proboscis and pronounced: “A 
type of large snake.” Finally the last 
sage stood back to view the whole. 
“Why it’s neither broom, pillar nor 
snake. It’s an elephant.’”’ The view of 
Teilhard de Chardin and The Phenom- 
enon of Man presented in the May 
issue reminds one strongly of this par- 
able. 

Teilhard de Chardin wrote 370 sepa- 
rate articles during his life. An au- 
thoritative list of these may be found in 
the biography by Claude Cuenot (Plon, 
1958) which Helicon Press will publish 
shortly in English. The Phenomenon 
may be the longest of Teilhard’s works, 
but it is not the only writing nor the 
most important when dealing with his 
spiritual thought. Apparently Father 
Fehlner has not perused the eight other 
volumes that have been published be- 
sides The Phenomenon. Anyone can 
prove Augustine a heretic if he takes 
only certain texts or even treatises 
alone. We must judge a man’s thought 
by his whole work and not piecemeal. 

To understand Teilhard’s thought 

(Continued on page 36) 
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de Chardin 


‘Leading to confusion .. . 


E VIDENTLY Father Francoeur be- 
lieves [I couldn’t help but “miss the 
boat” for my alleged lack of acquaint- 
ance with the entire corpus of Father 
Teilhard and with the critical studies 
and reviews that have already ap- 
peared, especially in Europe. I should 
have wished, however, that Father 
Francoeur had furnished more docu- 
mentary evidence for his rather gratui- 
tous reflections on my competence to re- 
view The Phenomenon of Man. It is 
true that in the preparation of my re- 
view I did not “peruse” all 370 “sepa- 
rate articles’ of Father Teilhard, so 
many of these being purely scientific 
and not at all the object of my criti- 
cisms. But I did take the trouble to ac- 
quaint myself with his other writings 
which could have shed further light on 
the theological implications of the one 
work in question, viz., The Phenomenon 
of Man. I likewise have at hand all the 
critical reviews mentioned by Father 
Francoeur, except those of Cuenot and 
Malevez, in addition to many others pro 
and con from Europe and America. 

If Father Francoeur feels I have not 
adopted an entirely justifiable method 
of criticism in regard to The Phenom- 
enon of Man, I do not think his 
method of replying to my review is com- 
pletely above reproach. The greater 
part of my original review (HPR, May, 
1960, pp. 709-717) dealt with a single 
issue I considered central to any theo- 
logical evaluation of quite a number of 
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By PETER D. FEHLNER, O.F.M.Conv. 


Father Teilhard’s assertions concerning 
matters properly the object of theology 
and metaphysics. This issue (italicized 
on p. 711 of my review and developed 
for nearly four pages) is the relations 








Father Peter D. Fehlner, to whose ar- 
ticle (“Teilhard de Chardin: Ambiguity 
by Design,’ HPR, May, 1960) Father 
Francoeur takes exception beginning on 
the opposite page, here considers the case 
of the latter, point by point. 

Father Fehlner is Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at Saint Anthony-on- 
Hudson, Rensselaer, N.Y. Ordained in 
Rome in 1957, he received there the doc- 
torate in Sacred Theology from the Pon- 
tifical Theological Faculty of St. Bonven- 
ture of the Order of Friars Minor Con- 
ventual. 





between science, philosophy, and the- 
ology, and the proper method to be used 
in each. My point was that Father 
Teilhard, despite the best of intentions 
and objectives, overextended the limits 
of phenomenology. Specifically his 
phenomenological conclusions on the ex- 
istence of God, conciousness, the Mys- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Teilhard de Chardin: ‘Prophet of a New Vision”? (cont'd) 


properly we must also understand his 
viewpoint and audience; he wrote for 
agnostics, atheists, non-believers, and 
for a scientific audience. He did not 
address the Catholic nor even the “be- 
liever” directly. Like St. Paul, he spoke 
to a pagan audience of the “unknown 
god” in their language. As Catholic 
scholars our task is to show the parallel- 
ism or divergence of this terminology 
with that of “perennial philosophy.” 
(I do not say with the terminology of 
some Thomists who profane the spirit 
of Thomas by a slavish adherence to 
his words.) 

Let us take but a few of the charges 
leveled at Teilhard in this May HPR 
article. And, although picking individ- 
ual bones may not make for the most 
interesting reading, some of the perti- 
nent facts may. 


CHURCH AUTHORITIES 


Father Fehlner calls attention to the 
fact that Teilhard’s religious superiors 
did not deem it prudent nor the proper 
time during his life for the publication 
of some of his “theological” essays. 
This is understandable when we real- 
ize that Teilhard began writing in 1905, 
some thirty years before the “Scopes 
Monkey Trial of Tennessee.” 


Both the French and English editions 
of The Phenomenon of Man have ap- 
peared without ecclesiastical appro- 
bation and without permission of the 
superiors of the Society of Jesus... 
anonymous friends prevailed upon 
Teilhard before his death to leave his 
manuscripts to them. These friends 
(whose identity has not been re- 
vealed) are publishing his works on 
their own authority (p. 710). 


The common interpretations of the 
Constitution of the Society of Jesus and 
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their vow of poverty is that manuscripts 
are not the property of the Society and 
may be disposed of at the author’s dis- 
cretion. If published during his life, 
double permission—the Church’s and 
the Society’s—must be obtained. 
Hence it was not jesuitical for Teilhard 
to bequeath his manuscripts to friends. 
If these friends decide to publish after 
his death, that is their affair (to which 
we shall come later). The “anonymous 
friends” to whom Father refers are re- 
vealed in each of the five volumes of 
Oeuvres de Teilhard published by du 
Seuil—four full pages of names and the 
positions held by these scholars. And, 
further, are these “anonymous friends,” 
for the majority non-Catholics, bound 
by Canon Law regarding Imprimatur? 
If the Jesuit authorities had any claim 
of authority over these manuscripts, 
surely they would have instituted legal 
proceedings against the usurpers. Fur- 
thermore, seven of the nine volumes 
published thus far in French are scien- 
tifie and, even if published by Catho- 
lic laymen, would not require an Impri- 
matur. Can we then accuse this group 
of “lack of docility to the authorities of 
the Church” as Father Fehlner does? 
Father objects to the statement that 
the Incarnation and Redemption are “a 
prodigious biological operation.” I 
thought the term “Incarnation” indi- 
‘ated the “Divine Word become Flesh.” 
And if the virginal conception of Christ 
in the womb of Mary is not a biological 
prodigy, what is it? Or if the Redemp- 
tion of our bodies from the “slavery of 
this corruption” is not a biological mar- 
vel, then what is it? Father also takes 
exception to Teilhard that there is a 
point in the “fusion of mysticism and 
‘research’ in which scientific research 











TEILHARD: “PROPHET OF A NEW VISION” 


becomes ‘adoration.’” Pope Pius XII 
told the Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ences: ‘Teach others to behold, to un- 
derstand and to love the created world 
that the admiration of splendors so sub- 
lime may cause the knee to bend and 
invite the minds of men to adoration” 
(Au moment, April 24, 1955). The 
spirit of St. Francis in a Jesuit! 


EVOLUTION AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


But to more serious charges. “We 
are not sure whether Teilhard re- 
gards evolution as a hypothesis or as an 
absolutely proven fact” (p. 711). It 
seems that Teilhard takes neither side 
of this “dilemma.” He regards evolu- 
tion as a fourth dimension, the dimen- 
sion of duration, a dimension of thought 
and a viewpoint which helps man un- 
derstand the unique instantaneous cre- 
ative act. But Father Fehlner prefers 
the textbook concept of “transform- 
ism. 


For many, evolution is still only 
transformism, and transformism is 
only an old Darwinian hypothesis as 
local and as dated as Laplace’s con- 
ception of the solar system or Wege- 
ner’s Theory of Continental Drift. 
Blind indeed are those who do not 
see the sweep of movement whose or- 
bit infinitely transcends the natural 
sciences and has suecessively invaded 
and conquered the surrounding terri- 
tory—chemistry, physics, sociology 
and even mathematies and the history 
of religions. One after another, all 
the fields of human knowledge have 
been shaken and carried away by the 
same under-water current in the di- 
rection of the study of some develop- 
ment. Is evolution a theory, a sys- 
tem or a hypothesis? It is much 
more: it is a general condition . 
(Phenomenon, p. 217). 


Certainly the sense of the Pleroma in 
Hebrew and Biblical thought is evolu- 
tionary or developmental. Christ could 
only appear in the fulness of time, when 


the world was at peace, ete. Claude 
Tresmontant, a noted biblical scholar, 
has brought this out beautifully in his 
chapter on Christology (Pierre Tetlhard 
de Chardin, His Thought. Helicon 
Press). We often speak of the evolu- 
tion of dogma without thereby denying 
the absolute. So, too, despite Father 
Fehlner’s claim, Teilhard can be a 
Christian existentialist and evolution- 
ist without denying the absolute. 


The question of “consciousness” in 
Teilhard’s thought is not an easy one. 
I believe the term “freedom” which Le- 
comte du Nouy used in Human Destiny 
clarifies a bit this difficult concept. Is 
man “evolution become conscious of it- 
self?” Father Fehlner objects. But 
what does “reflection” mean? That the 
consciousness of plants and animals, 
tropisms, instincts and reflexes, is now 
on a much higher and different level? 
Consciousness bent back on itself—re- 
flected—so that “man knows he knows 
while the animal only knows.” This is 
phenomenological language, but it con- 
tains the same idea as Thomistiec psy- 
chology (Refer: Philosophical Psy- 
chology. J. Doncell. Sheed & Ward, 
pp. 35-39). And if we take the devel- 
opment of consciousness as the main 
function of evolution, Teilhard is cor- 
rect. 


Father Fehlner claims that “Teilhard 
holds that the same laws of entropy and 
complexity governing the initial 
biological development of the world, 
govern also its further development at 
the higher level of thought or the “noo- 
sphere’” (p. 710). But “the yardstick 
of growing complexity, which permitted 
us to read the direction of the cosmic 
process even as far as the appearance 
of life, from a certain moment onward, 
no longer suffices to help us unraveling 
the direction of biological evolution” 
(Tresmontant, p. 32). To understand 
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the development of life, consciousness 
and thought, according to Teilhard, we 
must use a new law, the yardstick of 
cephalization! Entropy and complex- 
ity are of little use in this higher realm. 

As for Humani Generis, this was as 
much a challenge for theologians to ex- 
amine seriously the concept of evolu- 
tion as it was a caution to the over-en- 
thusiastic. Father Cyril Vollert, S.J., 
not an unknown in theological circles, 
closed his paper for the Duquesne Uni- 
versity “Symposium on _ Evolution” 
(1959) with the report of a lecture on 
evolution given at the University of 
Rome with Cardinal Tisserant attend- 
ing. 


Scientists here who had been con- 
sulted by the Vatican in recent days 
said they had gained the impression 
that its (the Vatican’s) appraisal of 
the evolutionary theory was going 
‘far beyond’ the positions laid down 
in the encyclical Humani Generis. 


METHODOLOGY 


What seems to us most objection- 
able and dangerous is the method by 
which these objectives are pursued in 
this work . . . no American Catholic 
review has yet indicated this funda- 
mental error of method which ren- 
ders Father Teilhard’s protestations 
of orthodoxy forced and unconvinc- 
ing (Fehlner, p. 711). 


We wonder whether Father Fehlner 
has read any other than American 
Catholic reviews of Teilhard. Msgr. 
de Solages, Rector of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Toulouse (Cross-Currents, Sum- 
mer, 1951), L. Malevez (Nouvelle Re- 
vue Theologique, June, 1957) and 
Francois Russo, S.J. (America, April 
30, 1960) find little fault, danger or 
heresy in the methodology of Teilhard. 
Are we really trying to understand the 
methods of true phenomenology or 
merely, as Msgr. de Solages suggests, 
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trying to force a new form of thought 
into our outdated pigeon-holes of 
knowledge? Admittedly, as Father 
Russo points out, we would like to see 
Teilhard’s synthesis “more open, more 
unfinished.” For “despite the care that 
the author took to write only within 
the framework of the phenomenal or- 
der, and to restrict what he has to say 
to that order, Fr. Teilhard—precisely 
because of his remarkable ability at 
synthesis—has presented us with a set 
of views on man and the world which 
to some little degree gives the im- 
pression of being self-sufficient” (Russo, 
p. 188). And a valid criticism by 
Father Russo, though certainly nothing 
to compare with Father Fehlner’s claim. 

Phenomenology “cannot presume to 
reject theological and metaphysical 
criticism” (Fehlner, p. 714). True, but 
does Teilhard do this? In the very 
first page of the Preface to The Phe- 
nomenon we read: 





Beyond these first purely scientific 
reflections, there is obviously ample 
room for the most far-reaching spec- 
ulations of the philosopher and theo- 
logian I have identified with 
some accuracy the combined move- 
ment towards unity, and have 
marked the places where philosophi- 
eal and religious thinkers, in pursu- 
ing the matter further, would be en- 
titled, for reasons of a higher order, 
to look for breaches in the continu- 
ity. 


> 


rejection of philosophy and theology? 
As for the relation of science, phe- 
nomenology, philosophy and theology, 
Arthur Koestler’s remark in the Sleep- 
walkers seems apropos. 


Perhaps the greatest historical 
achievement of Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas lies in their recogni- 
tion of the “light of reason” as an 
independent source of knowledge be- 
sides the “light of grace.” Reason, 











TEILHARD: 


hitherto regarded as ancilla fidei, was 
now considered the bride of faith. 
A bride must, of course, obey her 
spouse in all important matters; 
nevertheless she is recognized as a be- 
ing in her own right (p. 106). 


This error of method coupled with 
a revolutionary terminology gives rise 
to an ambiguity which is practically 
insurmountable (Fehlner, p. 711). 


Perhaps some of this “insurmountable 
ambiguity” would have been avoided 
if Father Fehlner had taken the time 
to consult a Glossary of Teilhardian 
terms prepared by this writer for the 
Tresmontant study mentioned above, 
and which, by the way, carries the Im- 
primatur. 


OTHER CRITICISMS 


We can deal with only a few more 
charges for lack of space. After read- 
ing the careful and detailed studies of 
Teilhard by such theologians as Martin 
D’Arey, S.J. (“The Varieties of Human 
Love” in The Adventures of the Mind), 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. (The Month, May, 
1960), J. Edgar Bruns (Catholic World, 
April, 1960), Franegois Russo and Bruno 
de Solages, we wonder that they did 
not see the “monism, totalitarianism 
and pantheism” which Father Fehlner 
found. In fact they deny that these 
are there in any form. “Those who 
think they see in this view pantheism, 
totalitarianism, immanistic naturalism, 
do not understand its profound inspira- 
tion” (de Solages, p. 35). “This point 
of convergence which Teilhard baptizes 
the Omega, is it not the Great All of 
the pantheists in which fusion annihi- 
lates the individuals? Quite the con- 
trary!” (Tanneguy de Quenetain, 
Realités, September, 1956, p. 44.) We 
might also mention Evolution by Remy 
Collin (Volume 30, Twentieth Century 
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Encyclopedia of Catholicism) which 


“PROPHET OF A NEW VISION” 


quotes approvingly 
from Teilhard. 

Regarding the important decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities (November 30, 1957), 
the letter asked that all the works by 
Teilhard be removed from the open 
shelves of seminary libraries. The in- 
terpretation of several canonists I have 
consulted is that books by Teilhard 
are to be removed from indiscriminate 
general circulation in seminary libraries 
only. The decree said nothing about 
seminarians keeping these works in their 
own libraries or about the seminary li- 
brary keeping them on the “Reserved 
Shelf”? where some control is made to 
see that they do not fall into the hands 
of unguided embryonic theologians. 
(Refer: “Toward Omega,” Cyril Vol- 
lert, The Month, May, 1960, p. 268.) 
It is a cautionary decree and not tanta- 
mount to “Indexing” Teilhard as some 
feel. 

Thus far we have covered only a 
few of the misinterpretations, however 
unintentional they may have been, in 
the article by Father Fehlner. It is not 
an easy task to understand the thought 
of Teilhard. And, as Father Fehlner 
points out, some items must be cor- 
rected and evaluated in Teilhard’s 
thought, for instance, evil, especially 
moral evil, the scientific extrapolations 
made and their role in his thought. 
But, as Jean Guiton has said, we ought 
to remember that Teilhard is more the 
prophet of a new vision than its mas- 
ter. 

Hence we shall end on the note struck 
by Msgr. de Solages: 


and extensively 


We must surely recognize the fact 
that, if on one hand these writings 
represent a prodigious apologetic 
force and have done a great deal of 
good among those for whom they 
were originally written or among 
competent theologians for whom they 
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have opened up larger horizons, on 
the other hand, they are read with 
more enthusiasm than insight by 
young people who are insufficiently 
formed or who have known them only 
in part and therefore have often com- 
pletely misunderstood them. Since 


Teilhard de Chardin: 


I am of necessity a critical theolo- 
gian, I would not subscribe to all his 
views. But the well-balanced syn- 
thesis which Father Teilhard de 
Chardin has now achieved contains 
nothing which could imperil Chris- 
tian dogma. 


**Leading to Confusion” 


(Continued from page 35) 


tical Body, and on finality (particularly 
the destiny of man) could not be justi- 
fied in their context, however much 
these conclusions verbally might coin- 
cide with those of Revelation. For such 
a method and approach opens the door 
not only to ambiguity, but to the very 
undermining of theology and meta- 
physies, and these Christian conclusions 
of Father Teilhard. The strength of my 
specific criticisms rests basically not on 
an arbitrary interpretation or misread- 
ing of novel terminology, but on an in- 
terpretation of this terminology in a 
context in which I believed it could not 
be other than ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. 

To this question of methodology 
Father Francoeur devotes about one- 
fifth of his total reply under the head- 
ing Methodology, for the most part cit- 
ing the opinions of others who agree 
with him, but without stating precisely 
why my exposition and evaluation of 
Teilhardian methodology is _ wrong. 
Moreover, Father Francoeur’s remarks 
are made in an order scarcely calculated 
to clarify the principal objection of my 
review. Evidently Father Francoeur 
does not give the central issue of my re- 
view central importance in his rebuttal, 
nor does he state why it is not of central 
importance. As a result, I think Father 
Francoeur has become involved in an 
ignorantia elenchi. This impression 
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will be strengthened by the following 
observations. 


PRELIMINARY OBJECTIONS 


As to Father Teilhard’s point of view 
and audience, his published works are 
being read “directly” by an audience of 
believers as well as non-believers. But 
even granting that the audience is the 
restricted one which Fathers Teilhard 
and Francoeur have in mind, I do not 
agree that the synthesis of Father Teil- 
hard is objectively an apt apologetic 
instrument for speaking of the “un- 
known God” to agnostic and non-be- 
lieving scientists. The parallel drawn 
with St. Paul is not exact. One might 
add that God also speaks to men in the 
language of men. But not any language 
will do. Words have meaning because 
they are the embodiment of concepts. 
There are different modes of expression 
following on the different modes of con- 
ceptualization proper to distinct disci- 
plines. Scientific terminology, because 
it is linked to a mode of thought not of 
itself capable of penetrating such real- 
ities as God, the soul, ete., is not par- 
ticularly apt for the expression of what 
is meant by these “unknown”’ entities. 
Especially in regard to revealed mys- 
teries, words must have an exact mean- 
ing.t Briefly, the whole question of 


* Although “slavish” adherence to formu- 
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terminology is linked to that of method. 
Unfortunately, in The Phenomenon of 
Man and in other works dealing with 
the same theme, Father Teilhard does 
not resolve the objection I have against 
his method. It is this point also which 
Father Francoeur has nicely avoided. 
This same ignorantia elenchi on the 
part of Father Francoeur has led him to 
misunderstand a number of other points 
he adduces from my review. One case 
in point is the designation of the Inear- 
nation as a “prodigious biological oper- 
ation.” The term “biological” in the 
context of the Incarnation is ambiguous, 
i.e., open to many meanings. Under- 
stood as having reference to the flesh of 
Christ, it would be tantamount to Doce- 
tism to assert that biology has nothing 
to do with Christ, or with the redemp- 
tion, or final resurrection. But in the 
context of the phenomenology of Father 
Teilhard, I find the phrase objection- 
able, for it seems to reduce the Incarna- 
tion and redemption principally to a 
biological study. In this latter sense 
I intended the observation made on 
page 717 of my review. My sole point 
is that before such terminology as a 


laries without understanding is never to be 
praised, the adoption of a technical vocabulary 
by the scholastics, approved by the Church 
and by the experience of centuries, is by no 
means to be ridiculed, but to be followed. 
Thus in canon 129 of the Code of Canon Law 
the Church, heeding the words of St. Paul in 
I Tim. 6, 20, admonishes clerics to pursue 
studies, avoiding, however, in matters per- 
taining to the sacred disciplines profane and 
novel terminology and pseudo-learning. Un- 
less one is God, or an inspired writer like St. 
Paul, it is dangerous to make use of novel 
scientific concepts and modes of expression as 
a means to convey Catholic doctrine, without 
a thorough examination and understanding of 
the intrinsic possibilities and limitations of 
such a use. What St. Paul did is not always, 
ipso facto, permissible to others. It should 
be noted, too, that the chief aim of theology 
is not apologetic, but dogmatic, i.e., the deter- 
mination and conservation of the exact sense 
of Revelation. The methods and terminology 
of theology are linked with this aim which 
transcends particular cultures. 


“LEADING TO CONFUSION” 


“prodigious biological operation” is 
employed in a phenomenology such as 
Father Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of 
Man, the whole question of phenomeno- 
logical study of matters primarily theo- 
logical must be more adequately justi- 
fied. I did not, however, assert that 
such a phrase has no acceptable mean- 
ing, even in the works of Father Teil- 
hard. I do not see that the remarks of 
Father Francoeur contribute anything 
to the resolution of the difficulty. 


“EVOLUTION AND CONSCIOUSNESS” 


In this same vein I might ask how 
Father Teilhard can fail to take some 
stand on the “dilemma” of transform- 
ism. Even the most superficial reading 
of The Phenomenon of Man (e.g., pp. 
72-152) reveals that Father Teilhard is 
very much concerned with the develop- 
ment of living matter up to that point 
where some animal organism would be 
ready to become the body of man. I do 
not know what “texbook” concept of 
transformism Father Francoeur has de- 
cided I prefer. I do not see, however, 
how anyone who maintains that evolu- 
tion, i.e., in the sense of duration as a 
necessary precondition for the existence 
of anything, can fail to take a stand on 
the question of the formation of Adam’s 
body through a progressive develop- 
ment of organic, living matter as op- 
posed to a direct formation from inor- 
ganic matter. Some of Father Teil- 
hard’s expressions seem at variance with 
the stand enjoined on Catholics in 
Humani Generis.2, True, the Church 
does not forbid, indeed she even en- 
courages research in this field; but be- 
sause there is a theological state of the 
question as well as scientific, the Church 
reserves to herself the right to interpret 


Cf. ‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis 42 (1950), p. 
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definitively on the ultimate solution. 
Until she does, no Catholic may affirm 
that transformism is a proved fact, i.e., 
more than his own personal opinion, no 
matter how certain one may be of this 
personally. What the Church may 
eventually decide, I do not presume to 
know. Up to the present there has been 
no modification of the position taken in 
Humani Generis. 

As regards the broader sense in which 
Father Teilhard understands evolution, 
viz., as a general condition of knowledge 
and as a fourth dimension in which 
everything in this world exists, certain 
qualifications must be made. I have no 
intention of denying that everything in 
this world has a history in the larger 
sense of that term, i.e., exists in time 
and therefore is subject to development, 
has a past, present, and future. What 
I objected to in my review was the 
assertion that evolution is a general 
condition of knowledge in conjunction 
with a phenomenological method that 
had exceeded its bounds.* Not every- 
thing in the world is subject to phe- 
nomenological analysis. Teilhardian 
phenomenology, according to the glos- 
sary of Father Francoeur, is “a science” 
which draws “its knowledge and facts, 
not from the minute studies of special- 
ists, but from the over-all picture of 
concrete appearances of the world.’” 
That which appears, in so far as it ap- 
pears, is an object of the senses. A “sci- 
ence,” which attempts to organize sys- 
tematically on a level of appearances 


*The text from The Phenomenon of Man, 
which Father Francoeur leaves incomplete, is 
as follows: “It (evolution) is a general condi- 
tion to which all theories, all hypotheses, all 
systems must bow and which they must satisfy 
henceforward if they are to be thinkable and 
true.” p. 218. The assertion is rather uni- 
versal and is not qualified either by Father 
Teilhard or by Father Francoeur. 

*C. Tresmontant, Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din, His Thought (Baltimore, 1959), p. 110. 
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the data of appearance, cannot possibly 
deal with the very being of these ap- 
pearances, much less with those things 
which do not appear. Of course, we are 
aware of God, the soul, etc., but by 
reason of formally diverse modes of 
knowing, namely that of philosophy and 
that of Revelation. I am far from 
denying any relation of phenomenologi- 
-al knowledge to these superior sources 
of knowledge, but I am denying the ex- 
istence of any universal, descriptive, in- 
tellectual discipline which can extrapo- 
late from the laws of the natural 
sciences, taken globatim, to determine 
the laws of beings and the development 
of these beings, even those not the ob- 
ject of the senses, and still remain on 
the phenomenological level solely. 

Unfortunately, in the Preface to The 
Phenomenon of Man (pp. 29-30), 
Father Teilhard professes his intention 
of remaining on the merely phenomeno- 
logical level. But in the summary of 
his thesis® he confesses that his method 
has required him to inelude_ such 
matters as the soul, intelligence, con- 
sciousness, and God in his phenome- 
nology of man. It would have been 
more helpful on Father Francoeur’s part 
to clarify my alleged misunderstanding 
of the apparent contradiction in the 
phenomenology of Father Teilhard, or 
to indicate pertinent, clarifying texts 
from other works of this author. Until 
such is done, I will stand by my original 
judgment. 

I cannot, therefore, admit that be- 
cause we speak of the evolution of 
dogma, evolutionary theory as practiced 
by Father Teilhard is completely ortho- 
dox. The laws of the development of 
dogma are not those of the natural 
sciences, for the simple reason that 


5 The Phenomenon of Man, p. 289, cited in 
my review, p. 715. 
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these sciences are formally diverse. In 
them the mind exercises formally di- 
verse modes of thought in reaching 
reality. The relations between these 
modes of thought in treating those en- 
tities, which under formally diverse as- 
pects are the objects of both, are not to 
be resolved into some generic, univocal 
science of evolution, because such a 
“science” is incompatible with the 
transcendental character of meta- 
physies and theology. (Cf. my review, 
p. 713.) 

In my original review I objected to 
the use of ambiguous terminology in re- 
gard to questions concerning the nature 
of intelligence (pp. 714-715). To say, 
as does Father Francoeur, that both 
man and the animal know directly in 
the same way, but that the second does 
not know that it knows, equates the 
knowledge of beasts and men qua 
knowledge. Human knowing as know- 
ing cannot be equated with the beast’s. 
This confusion, in the context of Father 
Teilhard’s phenomenology, _ logically 
leads to psychological monism. 

In his remarks Father Francoeur cites 
an article of Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., 
“The Varieties of Human Love,” to 
fortify his claims that no monism can 
be found in The Phenomenon of Man. 
This article originally appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post. In The Mean- 
ing and Matter of History, a much 
lengthier work, Father D’Arcy writes: 


This view (of Father Teilhard) is 
so all-inclusive as to bring history as 
well as animate and inanimate nature 
within its ambit. It gives a beginning 
and an end to history and argues that 
history develops on principles which 
are applicable to all else in the uni- 
verse... Such an assumption takes 
all meaning out of consciousness, for 
it has now to be applied to what is 
precisely its opposite. Furthermore 
by assuming a strict continuity be- 
tween spiritual and material processes 


it forces history into a pattern which 
experience does not justify, and it 
skates over the very problem which 
underlies history, namely the conflict 
of liberty and natural processes... ’® 


This, I believe, is what is commonly 
known as “psychological monism,” the 
reduction of the spiritual to its opposite, 
the material. It is not very difficult to 
find some relation between a method- 
ology that arrives at psychological 
monism and the same methodology en- 
gaging in the use of monistic-tainted 
terminology concerning God. I do not 
know if Father D’Arcy concurs with me 
in my judgment on the gravity of such 
a mentality among Catholics and on 
the possibility of a weakening of the 
faith therefrom. I personally consider 
this very alarming, as does the encycli- 
cal Humani Generis." 

Father Francoeur misses the point 
altogether in his criticism of my “evis- 
cerated” analysis of the laws governing 
Teilhardian evolution. The law of 
cephalization is also biological. It can 
no more be extrapolated to the realm of 
consciousness and God than the two I 
mentioned. Much less to the realm of 
dogma. This merely phenomenological 
extrapolation does not take sufficient 
account of the essentially diverse laws 
of superior disciplines. It is similar to 
an anthropomorphic approach to God 
and is subject to the basic difficulties of 
such an approach. 


“METHODOLOGY” 


On the principal “charge” of my re- 
view, Father Francoeur is unenlighten- 
ing altogether. In the first place, in the 
peculiar process of thought proper to 
modern scientific disciplines, the notion 
of categories (into which reality is 


® The Meaning and Matter of History (New 
York, 1959), p. 255. 
™Cf. AAS. 42 (1950), pp. 562-570. 
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poured, as it were, and which are con- 
stantly open to revision and modifica- 
tion as the realm of observation to be 
explained by them expands) is not un- 
related to the inductive method. In 
theology, and in the metaphysics em- 
ployed by theology in its speculation, 
such an epistemological theory is quite 
objectionable. Indeed, this characteri- 
zation of scholasticism has a certain 
Kantian and Hegelian flavor about it. 
The concepts of scholastic metaphysics, 
employed instrumentally by theology, 
are not like the old winebags of the 
Gospel, unfit for new wine. They are 
rather our intellectual penetration and 
identification with the transcendental 
aspects of being qua being. And while 
our concepts, i.e., those penetrating be- 
ing on a level transcending that of the 
phenomenon, are always open to further 
refining, this progress does not suppose 
a substitution of winebags or “pigeon- 
holes.”® The question at issue in my 
review— which Father Francoeur again 
avoids—is not whether we can force 
the methods of theology on phenome- 
nology. Obviously we cannot. The 
question rather is just how far one can 
proceed with phenomenological meth- 
ods in treating of matters, formally and 
primarily the object of metaphysics and 
theology. On this point the phenome- 
nology practiced by Father Teilhard is, 
in my opinion, in error de facto, what- 
ever his protestations to the contrary 
may be. 

Secondly, even if the teilhardian no- 
tion of moral evil and the use of scien- 
tific extrapolations in matters theologi- 
cal were the only faults in need of re- 
vision, I should think it obvious that the 


°Cf. C. Journet, Introduction a la Théologie 
(Desclee, 1947), p. 139 ss; for the relations 
between theology and historical study, cf. pp. 
159-259. 
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needed revisions are more than mini- 
mal. 

Thirdly, the remark of Koestler is, as 
cited by Father Francoeur, most am- 
biguous. If the light of reason is the 
bride of faith who must nevertheless 
obey her spouse, I do not see how it can 
be described as an altogether independ- 
ent, autonomous source of knowledge. 
I am inclined to think that not only 
those who follow the traditional presen- 
tation of the relations between philos- 
ophy and theology as developed by Sts. 
Augustine, Anselm, and Bonaventure, 
but also those who follow St. Thomas as 
well would agree that the only true phi- 
losophy is a Christian philosophy, one 
which is the ancilla fide:. I am also un- 
der the impression that behind the teil- 
hardian system is a half-conscious ra- 
tionalism. The impression is confirmed 
by the naturalistic and pelagianistic 
tendencies in the discussions on grace, 
and by a rather gnostic emphasis on the 
importance of cosmogonies for salva- 
tion. 

Father Francoeur asks: Did Father 
Teilhard reject theological criticism? 
My reply is still, yes. My principal ob- 
jection implies that an extension of a 
merely phenomenological method to 
matters primarily the object of theology 
or metaphysics is to reject the critical 
norms of these disciplines. It is not 
merely a question in The Phenomenon 
of Man of marking the “places where 
philosophers and religious thinkers . . . 
would be entitled to look for breaches of 
continuity”? in the movement toward 
Omega. It is rather a question of using 
theological and philosophical norms to 
guide one in forming conclusions on God 
(Omega), the soul, and the destiny of 
man in reading the meaning of the 
phenomena. Father Teilhard, at least 


° The Phenomenon of Man, Preface, p. 29. 
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according to his professed intentions, 
stated in the Preface, intended to 
justify his conclusions on these points in 
the work at hand from a merely phe- 
nomenological point of view. This is an 
impossibility. And while such a work 
may “look like a_philosophy,’™ I 
should say it were rather a pseudo- 
philosophy. 


AUTHORITIES 


As to the authorities cited, I have 
already referred the reader to some 
rather serious reserves of Father 
D’Arcy on the method of Father Teil- 
hard. As to the article of Father J. E. 
Bruns in the Catholic World, I rather 
think it has not escaped the influence of 
Hegel, dealing as it does with the idea 
of a possible synthesis of the Christian 
God up-above and the Marxist God up- 
ahead, and with the idea of the need for 
a metaphysies of genesis, i.e., becoming, 
to replace the old, static, worn-out 
metaphysics of being, a description 
hardly valid as it stands.!* As to the 
articles of Fathers Vollert and Russo, 
and Msgr. de Solages,!* I think they 
rather minimized the difficulty instead 
of denying it. Moreover, I did not say 
I found an explicit confession of mon- 
ism in The Phenomenon of Man. What 
I did say was that I did not see how 


" Tbid., p. 30. 

“To borrow a phrase of Father Teilhard’s 
“the noosphere” is already sufficiently charged 
with a rationalistic and agnostic, hegelian 
mentality. This mentality is in no little wise 
responsible for the persecution of Christ’s 
mystical members, now raging over a large 
part of the globe. It strikes me as not being 
very wise for Catholics to reinforce the adver- 
sary of Christ by proposing a synthesis of 
Christianity and Hegelianism. 

“The article of Msgr. de Solages, cited by 
Father Francoeur, appeared first in French in 
1947 (prior to Humani Generis). For an 
evaluation of the persons and ideas which 
formed the theological background of Msgr. 
de Solages’ article, cf. P. G. Eldarov, 
O.F.M.Conv., Presenza della teologia (Pa- 
dova, 1954). 


Father Teilhard prevented his phenom- 
enology from leading to such (ef. my 
review, pp. 715-716). What is still not 
clear in any of these cited articles is 
how such a method as that practiced by 
Father Teilhard does not lead ulti- 
mately to such conclusions. 

And if it is authorities that are de- 
sired, then I refer the reader to the 
lengthy and detailed essays written by 
such eminent theologians as P. M. L. 
Guerard des Lauriens, O.P., Msgr. R. 
Masi, P. Philippe de la Trinité, O.C.D., 
Msgr. C. Journet, Msgr. M. Ales- 
sandri.'* These theologians arrive at 
substantially the same conclusions as I 
did in my review. Given the nature of 
the Pontifical Roman Theological Acad- 
emy (as stated in the Proemium to these 
articles, p. 219), under whose auspices 
the articles were published, I should 
think that these views give some indica- 
tion of the thinking of the Church’s 
Magisterium on the problems involved. 

What is more, the one citation of 
Church authority made by Father 
Francoeur in connection with the rela- 
tions of science and theology is hardly 
ad rem. The text of the Holy Father, 
cited by my fellow dialogist, does not 
deal with an important distinction I 
made in my review, viz., the formal 
aspect under which the man who is 
scientist finds God in the world. In my 
review I maintained that the scientist 
as scientist and the phenomenologist as 
phenomenologist are not concerned with 
adoration because they are not con- 
cerned with God in so far as they think 
formally in an empiriological context. 
This does not mean that the scientist 
‘annot adore God and edify his fellow 
Christians by interpreting and under- 
standing this world in a light higher 


“ Published in Divinitas, 3 (1959), pp. 219- 
364, organ of the Pontifical Reman Theologi- 
cal Academy. 
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than that of science. 

The remark on the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis is not at all apropos. St Francis 
did not approach the world in the spirit 
of a romantic lover of nature, or as a 
naturalist. The approach of St. Francis 
was strictly that of the believer who, in 
his experience of God in prayer, comes 
to see the image of God in the creature 
and the creature in God. It is in this 
spirit that the Canticle of Brother Sun 
was written after the ecstatic experience 
on Mt. Alvernia in the fall of 1224. 
And while such an experience was not 
without great effect on the minds of 
Franciscan theologians, this effect is 
seen better in the views of St. Bonaven- 
ture on the relations of science, phi- 
losophy, and theology, expounded, e.g., 
in the Proemium to the Sentences, De 
Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, 
Collationes in Hexaémeron, from which 
I cited a brief passage to indicate his 
general position. The spirit of Father 
Teilhard’s thought, as it is put in The 
Phenomenon of Man, is too much the 
naturalist’s to fit the equation of Father 
Francoeur. 


CANONICAL ASPECTS 


It should be noted that I did not in 
any way deal with the question of a 
possible violation of the Jesuit vow of 
poverty. I do not intend to broach that 
question now. My sole concern was the 
question of the imprimatur and the con- 
sequent lack of any rule of orthodoxy in 
a work which de facto deals with re- 
ligious questions. Briefly, it is nec- 
essary for a religious priest to obtain the 
permission of his religious and ecclesi- 
astical superiors to publish any work. 
In the case of works dealing with re- 
ligion it is necessary to obtain the 
imprimatur. When a priest dies, his 
literary heirs inherit this obligation if 
they are Catholic, because they are not 
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publishing their work, but a priest’s. 
But even if these editors are not Cath- 
olic,!® the fact that a work, especially 
of a priest, appears without imprimatur 
indicates that for the faithful there is 
no official seal of orthodoxy for the work 
in question. And when, as in the case 
of The Phenomenon of Man, the im- 
primatur has not only not been granted, 
but a Roman Congregation has found it 
necessary to forbid its general circula- 
tion among seminarians, the obvious 
conclusion for the loyal Catholic is that 
Church authority at the present time 
finds in this work matters dangerous to 
faith.16 


Hence, I think there has been some 
objective circumvention of the laws of 
the Church in the manner of publishing 
this work. The manner of publication 


"Some of these literary heirs, as Father 
Francoeur admits, are Catholics. Thev at 
least are bound by the laws of the Church. 
There is also the consideration that the repu- 
tation of priests as teachers of orthodoxy is 
being used to promote at least one work in 
particular, whose orthodoxy and security in 
matters religious is not only not guaranteed, 
but is frowned upon by authority. 


* As to the reasons for the refusal of the 
imprimatur, Father Francoeur has missed the 
point, and in the process committed a his- 
torical error. The Scopes trial in Tennessee 
took place in 1925, twenty, not thirty years 
after Father Teilhard began writing (1905). 
At the time of this trial, principally a dispute 
between Protestant groups, the Church was 
permitting theologians favorable to some 
theory of transformism to publish prudently 
their works. I do not think the defense of 
transformism by Father Teilhard in itself had 
much to do with the refusal of permission 
to publish, but only in so far as it was bound 
up with theories and principles of thought 
inimical to theology. The work in question, 
The Phenomenon of Man, was completed in 
its first redaction before 1940. Between 1940 
and 1955, when it was finally published in 
French, the Church permitted priests and 
theologians prudently to publish favorable 
views on evolution, so long as they did not 
preempt the right to decide the question 
definitively before the Church did. Neverthe- 
less, Father Teilhard’s work has not received 
an imprimatur, indeed has been frowned upon 
by a Roman Congregation charged with the 
maintenance of orthodoxy in seminaries and 
universities. 
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is not canonical, and even if all the 
editors were non-Catholic, the manner 
of publication would still be uncanoni- 
cal for Catholic readers, there being no 
guarantee of orthodoxy in the works of 
a priest dealing with matters religious. 


CONCLUSION 


The entire tenor of Father Fran- 
coeur’s reply manifests an apparent lack 
of appreciation for the theological basis 
of my central objection. Hence it is no 
surprise that he was unable to pinpoint 
the nature of my objections. I think it 
rather impossible for one “‘to clarify ... 
serious misunderstandings” never really 
understood in the first place. For the 
rest it has not been my intention to 
question the personal orthodoxy or 


Civil Rights for Independent-School Children 


TO CONFUSION” 


sanctity of Father Teilhard at all. 1 
have the greatest sympathy for his ob- 
jectives, especially apologetic, in writing 
this work, as well as for the many valid 
observations and _ contributions he 
makes to the cause of truth. For all 
that, I do not think his work is without 
the serious shortcomings I have noted. 
Until substantial revisions are made, 
especially in the method of procedure, 
or until that method as practiced by 
Father Teilhard is shown to be valid, 
I shall continue to regard this work as 
leading to confusion on matters funda- 
mental to belief and, therefore, not 
without grave danger for the Catholic 
reader and misleading to the non- 
Catholic in the presentation of Catholic 
thought. 








In the November issue of HPR, Father Virgil C. Blum, 8.J., raises pro- 
vocative questions for all citizens who are interested in the preservation and 
improvement of God-centered education in America. 

In his article Father Blum points out that elected politicians will not 
commit political suicide in the defense of the civil rights of citizens, such as 
freedom of choice in education. In the controversial area of civil rights, 
politicians want strong grass-roots support before they will rise in defense 
of such constitutional guarantees as academic freedom in the pursuit of 
truth. But the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish parents of the nation’s 6,- 
800,000 independent-school children have not organized to demand protec- 
tion of their civil rights in the education of their children. 

“The failure of these parents to ‘lobby at the grass roots,’ to create a pub- 
lic opinion favorable to the civil rights of their children,” Father Blum as- 
serts, “has enabled opposition groups to create a public opinion that is ad- 
verse to their children’s legal rights. They have allowed the opponents of 
academic freedom to define the education-controversy in terms of absolute 
separation of Church and State, rather than in terms of freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion.” 
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Rays of Light 


from a ‘“‘Huckster”’ 


Na LONG Aco I found myself 
within earshot of what I suppose was a 
sales manager outlining for his audience 
the art of public speaking, or, more 
properly, the art of selling through 
speech. While his aim was no higher 
than the plane of economies and his 
subject-matter nothing revolutionary, 
still his advice was not so profane that 
it could not be “baptized” and trans- 
lated into the art of giving sermons. 
The substance of his talk was this: 
“There are three essential qualities in 
a speech intended to sway others: 1) 
There must be enthusiasm on the part 
of the speaker; 2) there must be con- 
crete rather than abstract terminology ; 
3) there must be a deliberate effort to 
relate the hearer to the subject-matter.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas urges us: “Re- 
member every good thing that you hear, 
and do not consider who said it.” Ad- 
vertising or sales talks have as their 
purpose the moving of the will, chiefly 
through the emotions and, to a lesser 





Curate at the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament tn 
New York City and in- 
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its high school, Father 
Donovan has had a long- 
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mechanics of persuasive 


speech from his earlier 
years with advertising 
agencies. 
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degree, through the intellect. The fol- 
lowing points of our Madison Avenue 
meditation have within them, I think, 
enough practical advice to revolution- 
ize most, or, at least, many a Sunday 
sermon. See if you do not agree. 


MOST SERMONS LACK ENTHUSIASM 


How often is intra-sermon enthusi- 
asm found lacking in a preacher who— 
when not in the pulpit—can be made to 
explode with vehement eloquence by 
the simple expedient of changing his 
day off; or challenging his political 
theories; or by telling him he doesn’t 
know how to fish. If he can be so 
easily triggered into eloquence on the 
level ground, so that emotional fire and 
plain speech spring readily to his lips, 
the same effect can be produced in his 
pulpit delivery. Enthusiasm can cover 
up a multitude of oratorical sins. Man- 
nerisms, dialects, or lack of literary 
grace will not prevent effective speech 
in a man whose own convictions are 
apparent; nor will monotones or false 
inflections be present in a_ preacher 
whose enthusiasm is directed toward 
his subject and not toward his delivery 
—viewed as a mere exercise in elocu- 
tion. 

The question then arises: ‘How do 
we work up enthusiasm?” We are not 
advocating here that a Sunday morn- 
ing heckler be employed to bait the 
preacher to rouse him from his lethargy. 
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However, psychologists do insist that 
enthusiasm can be brought into exist- 
ence where it did not exist before. 
And where this spark of life is lacking, 
no amount of good material or fine dic- 
tion can make up for it. 

This lack of spark was illustrated 
years ago at the New York World’s 
Fair where an electronic machine op- 
erated by a dozen or so piano keys was 
able to simulate the human voice. The 
operator could make this machine say 
anything that a human being could say. 
The sound was perfect; the pronuncia- 
tion was excellent: but there was one 
noticeable drawback: the voice that 
‘ame from the machine lifeless. 
The device could convey noises that 
sounded human, but it could not project 
that intangible quality of words and 
ideas as they spring from a living per- 
sonality. What was true of this ma- 
chine is, in a parallel way, true of men. 
We can never convey the importance 
of a concept unless that concept is first 
important to us. 


was 


If the concept means 
nothing to us, then we are not really 
speaking; we are reciting, and our words 
(like those of St. Paul’s man without 
charity) are as sounding brass or tin- 
kling cymbals. 


A SOURCE OF ENTHUSIASM 


Is there then any human formula for 
enthusiasm? William James demon- 
strated, to his own satisfaction, the 
following principle: If you act en- 
thusiastically, you will become enthusi- 
astic. This principle of course pre- 
supposes something worthy of enthusi- 
asm. The principle, too, is expected to 
be applied before entering the pulpit. 
James’ idea would not be to pretend 
while speaking, but rather to work up 
an enthusiasm that would be genuine, 
and to do this during the preparation 
of the sermon. This preparation poses 


a problem not only from the viewpoint 
of time limitation, but also from the 
fact that not every subject is of equal 
interest to all men. While it is ad- 
mitted that no two preachers have the 
same background of interests, it is also 
true that an angle of interest can be 
found in virtually every subject if we 
look hard enough. In fact, an angle of 
interest must be found if we are to teach 
all that has been given us to teach. 
We are not free to confine our efforts 
to that which is easy to prepare or on 
which it is pleasant to speak. En- 
thusiasm, then, is generated by the in- 
creased awareness of a particular aspect 
of the subject—an awareness brought 
into focus by thorough preparation. 
And speaking of preparation, we now 
come to the next point. 





MORE CONCRETE TERMINOLOGY 


There is an Arab description of the 
ideal speaker that says: “He is the 
best orator who can turn ears into eyes.” 
The more concrete his images, the more 
vividly do the speaker’s words and ideas 
present themselves to the hearer. For 
the priest the great barrier to con- 
creteness in terms lies in the theologi- 
-al-philosophical-canonical background 
from which he draws his vocabulary. 
For years he has grown accustomed to 
a usage of terms that are, perhaps, as 
specialized and as extensive as those 
of a doctor or lawyer. And, like a 
doctor or lawyer, the priest often for- 
gets this in the heat of discussion or in 
the preparation of a sermon. 

What can be done about vocabulary? 
Again, it is a question of preparation, a 
matter of weeding out abstract terms 
and substituting concrete ones wherever 
possible; a process of choosing words 
of English origin rather than Latiniza- 
tions; a method whereby every principle 
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is accompanied by its illustration. 
Terms like goodness, courage, and 
providence do not stir men, but the 
depiction of these terms can do so. A 
description of goodness in itself excites 
no interest, but the history of a good 
man can inspire other men to follow 
his ideals to the ends of the earth. A 
definition, of courage, moves no one at 
all, but the image of a Thomas More 
bowing beneath the shadow of the axe 
can move a man with a heart of stone 
to appreciate what the virtue of courage 
really is. The unadorned statement 
that God loves man and is deeply con- 
cerned with his welfare might be ac- 
cepted with a nod from the same hearer 
who could perhaps be deeply moved at 
his own ingratitude by the desert prayer 
of David beneath the stars: ‘“What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that Thou should visit 
him.” 

Words that are pictures are best for 
a sermon. I think that it was Bishop 
Sheen who said: “A sermon is a news- 
reel journey during which the hearer 
‘sees’ through the preacher’s eyes.” 
This formula for concreteness is but a 
modern description of the type of ser- 
mon that came from the lips of our 
divine Lord Himself—sermons in which 
the most exalted concepts were couched 
in the trappings of sheepfolds, trees, and 
ships; and cities, grain fields, and fish- 
nets. Sermons must be filled with 
visual objects that are familiar to the 
listener or else they fail their purpose, 
namely, to illustrate a doctrine. These 
objects increase in value as teaching- 
aids in proportion to the accuracy with 
which they describe the environment 
of the hearer. There must be aroused 
in the listener some sort of identifica- 
tion between himself and the conditions 
described. And this brings us to the 
final bit of advice. 
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RELATING THE AUDIENCE 


Most sermons improve when a more 
deliberate effort is made to relate the 
hearer to the subject-matter. This last 
point is often slighted in the prepara- 
tion of a talk designed to influence 
others, yet it is every bit as important 
as the two previously-mentioned ele- 
ments. The more we involve the hearer 
in the subject-matter the more per- 
sonal will his attention become. A 
man may have but an academic interest 
in whether or not somebody else makes 
a bad marriage; or fails in life; or ends 
in hell; but if the manner of his own 
life or the destiny of his own soul is 
brought graphically into question, his 
interest is bound to move from the 
academic plane to the personal. 

It is this effort to move the hearer 
from disinterestedness to personal con- 
cern that requires of a sermon some- 
thing more than is demanded of a mere 
dramatic reading or recital. A dra- 
matic reading makes an image present 
to the hearer, and a sermon ought to do 
the same; but there is this great differ- 
ence between the two: the presentation 
in a sermon must be made in such a 
way as to indicate clearly to the listener 
that the subject under discussion is his 
own problem, his own loss, his own gain. 

Sometimes a sermon that is excellent 
in other respects neglects to advance 
reasons or explanations as to how or 
why the hearer should be concerned 
with the subject. It is not uncommon 
to hear a sermon dealing, for example, 
with the qualities of St. Joseph, where, 
in a brief moment before the doxology, 
the hearer is drawn into the sermon by 
a single line: “... that’s the kind of a 
man St. Joseph was, and we ought to 
be the same.” Why we ought to be the 
same, how we ought to be the same, or 
why the sermon concerns us at all— 
these questions and their answers form 
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a separate and a major part of a com- 
plete sermon. Where they are missing, 
the personal element is missing also. 

The transition from what is merely 
an interesting story to a vivid calling 
of attention to the hearer’s state of soul 
is illustrated in the Second Book of 
Kings. The prophet Nathan, standing 
before the throne of David, tells of a 
man who though wealthy himself has 
stolen the lamb of a neighbor. The 
adulterous King with the deepest inter- 
est cries out against the culprit: ‘The 
man that has done this is a child of 
death.” Then Nathan points an ac- 
cusing finger at David, and says, “Thou 
art the man.” It is here that David’s 
attitude changes from disinterested at- 
tention to personal concern, and the 
King becomes a penitent. Nathan’s 
sermon was a success when he held a 
mirror up to his listener—and every 
sermon that aims to move men to 
change the direction of their lives must 
do the same. 


DIVINE POINTERS 


Our Divine Lord on many occasions 
had turned the direction of a sermon 
to confront the hearer with his own 
state of soul. Nicodemus who had come 
to our Lord by night had received His 
doctrines with a blend of curiosity and 
reverence. He had even seen fit to 
interrupt several times with questions 
concerning the teachings of Christ. 
Our Lord put an end to these questions 
by countering with a question Himself: 
“Are you a teacher in Israel and you 
do not know these things?” It was not 
until this question that Nicodemus saw 
his own role change from an eclectic 
Pharisee to a confused and humiliated 
man blinded by the light; it was this 
moment which brought home to the man 
of the Pharisees his own limitations, 
his own responsibilities, his own sins; 


it was here that he became personally 
involved in the doctrines discussed; and 
(we learn from St. John later) he be- 
lieved. 

Our Lord’s approach to the Samari- 
tan woman at the well of Jacob was 
much the same as it had been toward 
Nicodemus: she, too, had interrupted 
the discourse of doctrine by asking 
several questions—questions that indi- 
cated a not very serious intention. Her 
words, in fact, were almost flippant. 
When finally our Lord spoke of the 
waters of everlasting life, the woman 
said: “Sir, give me this water to drink, 
that I may not thirst nor come here 
to draw.” Our Lord’s answer to this 
was a warning to straighten out her 
moral life if she would hope for ever- 
lasting life: “. . . thou has had five 
husbands, and he whom thou hast is not 
thy husband.” What had started out as 
mere theological speculation on her part 
had now become a matter involving her 
immortal soul. The woman believed 
and became a disciple; she left the well 
of Jacob and in a short while returned 
again from the town of Sichar leading 
many others to the feet of Christ. 

It may well be argued that our Di- 
vine Lord could read hearts and that 
we cannot, and therefor it is much more 
dificult for an ordinary preacher to 
make such an impact on the souls of 
individuals who hear him. However, 
a certain skill can be developed in creat- 
ing the impression that the advice given 
in the sermon is individual counsel di- 
rected to a particular person—the hope 
being that each listener will feel that 
he himself is that person. The follow- 
ing examples of one missioner’s efforts 
are an illustration of what is meant. 


DRIVING HOME THE POINT 


Every Sunday you enter this 
Church, walk down the aisle, genu- 
flect, and then participate in the 
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Mass. And during all this time, re- 
gardless of how you may appear to 
those around you, there lies locked 
within your heart a profound secret— 
a secret known only to yourself and 
God. The secret is this: You are in 
the state of grace—or you are not. 
Every Sunday you hear names an- 
nounced from this pulpit, names of 
parishioners who have died during 
the week. People who but a few 
hours ago had a heartbeat as strong 
as yours; whose love of life was as 
strong as yours; people who perhaps 
were planning for the future as you 
may be doing now. But now they 
are dead. 

In a few months or a few years, or 
a few decades, a name will be read 
from the pulpit—a name that would 
be of vital interest to you: your own 
name. People will be asked to pray 
for the repose of your soul. On a 
future day you will come down this 
aisle not as you did today teeming 
with vitality and the love of life, but 
you will be borne down the aisle in 
a casket followed by those who mourn 
your departure. 

Just as in life no one could read 
your state of soul hidden beneath 
external appearances, so, too, will 
your casket hide within itself a great 
secret: the ultimate destiny of your 
immortal soul. There is this great 
difference, though, between that day 
in the future and today: on that day 
it will have been too late for you to 
change your course; while today you 
still have time. 

The image here happens to be death, 
but death is not the only motive for 
swaying the will. Grace has many 
avenues of entrance into a soul. A 
spirit of adventure may call a man to 
a missioner’s life; a spirit of companion- 
ship may draw another to the religious 
state; and a spirit of imitation has its 
place in the formation of a saint. Rev- 
erence, loyalty, and pride, too, can be 
held up as motives to move the will. 
Pride in his own integrity was a strong 
motive in keeping Thomas More con- 
stant on the road to martyrdom. His 
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son-in-law tells us that the saint, while 
coming out of the hall of justice after 
his arraignment for treason, turned to 
the younger man with a smiling counte- 
nance and said, “I have given the Devil 
a foul fall this day.” When questioned 
as to whether this meant that he had 
been set free, he said no, the charge of 
treason remained, but that a heavy 
burden of indecision had been lifted 
from his shoulders: “I laugh in my 
heart as never before, because with 
those Lords I have gone so far that not 
without great shame could I ever go 
back.” The awareness that he was the 
target of men who sought to ridicule 
the Faith by forcing his defection, and 
the consciousness that he was the source 
of strength for lesser minds and weaker 
Catholics kept him in the narrow way 
that led to Tower Hill. 

This sense of personal responsibility 
‘an be conveyed even to men who are 
by no means national figures or in the 
public employ. The following appeal 
to a sense of responsibility could, we 
think, move even the humblest member 
of society to change the direction of his 
life: 


Most people assume, as I am cer- 
tain you do, that this world of ours 
and the people in it are influenced 
solely by the great men of our times; 
by the important men of our age. 
This is not true. Our civilization is 
influenced to a greater or lesser degree 
by each and every human soul what- 
ever its station in that civilization 
may be. 

Do you believe that the way you 
live your life has no great bearing on 
the moral life of your home, your city, 
or your Country? Let’s go back over 
the last twenty-four hours of your 
life. Many people know you to be a 
Catholic; many more can surmise 
that you are. How did you look in 
the eyes of those with whom you work 
when your integrity may have been 
tested? How did you look into the 
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eyes of the newsstand operator from 
whom you buy your magazines? 
What was the librarian’s judgment 
of your moral state as judged by the 
books you read? Can the theatre 
manager guess your state of soul by 
the type of entertainment you pay 
to see? Do you dress in a manner 
befitting a believer in Christ, or do 
you take your styles from pagans 
and degenerates? Is your language, 
deportment, or character such that it 
draws men to Christ, or does it repel 
them? Only you can examine your 
own conscience. Only you can an- 
swer these questions for yourself. 
Only you can make such changes as 
honest answers may call for. Now is 
the time for you and for me to make 
the answers right, because all these 
questions will be heard again from 
the lips of Christ on the day of judg- 
ment. 


FINALLY, HARD WORK 


The combination of enthusiasm, con- 
crete terminology, and personal in- 
volvement of the hearer, rests on a 
fourth quality which we have touched 





lute requisite for the production of an 
effective sermon: hard work. We can- 
not be enthusiastic without first digging 
for knowledge; we cannot have concrete 
terms without making revisions; we 
sannot involve the hearer without ex- 
ercising some degree of skill with words. 
St. John Chrysostom, who exemplified 
in himself all the qualities that should 
be present in a Christian preacher, 
places preparation before natural talent 
in his enumeration of the requisites of 
a herald of Christ. The great Arch- 
bishop in his treatise on the priesthood 
looked upon talent almost as a by- 
product, or, more accurately, as a re- 
ward from God for diligence in the 
preparatory labor demanded of the office 
of preacher. He wrote: 


It is not nature but education that 
makes an orator... Paul was filled 
with abundant grace and out of that 
he spoke many things . . . but before 
this grace he had been at the feet of 
Gamaliel. Yes, moreover, and had 
received the grace because of this, 
that he showed a mind worthy of the 


upon before 


a quality that is an abso- grace.” 








Up to this point in the issue you are reading, the 
articles have been written by, in turn, a Jesuit, a Holy 
Ghost Father, a diocesan priest, a Conventual Fran- 
ciscan, another diocesan priest. There is a nice divers- 
ity there, to be sure. If you take a second look at the 
topics now, you will note that they are all current, 
all vital, all of concern to priests—very much so. And 
all of this is simply by way of saying, Father, that we 
urge you to give thought to a year’s subscription of 
HPR as a very reasonable and appropriate gift to a 
seminarian of your acquaintance. The annual cost of 
& seminarian’s subscription is only $4.00. Frankly, 
we want these future priests to become more per- 
sonally acquainted with HPR, because we want them 
with us now and in the years ahead. 
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The Sweet Smell of Decadence 


“Step by step, French and Italian 
movies are going along the morbid road 
of degeneracy in a clear anthology of 
sensual delirium,” recently declared the 
editor of L’Osservatore Romano, Rai- 
mondo Manzini. 

Commenting on this attitude taken 
by the influential Vatican daily, a well- 
known Catholic film critic has observed 
that the decadent trend in import-mov- 
ies is being matched by American pro- 
ductions in a frenzied effort to capture 
their share of the market ever open to 
sleazy cinema. If the morbid, sick, 
aberrated, meretricious, and blatant 
quality of many films nowadays is any 
indication of the temper of our national 
moral and emotional health, then we’re 
well en route to becoming a decadent 
people. 

This month’s column, taking the 
Roma Locuta lead from the Manzini 
editorial, will have a hard look at the 
forces of moral and artistic decadence 
which threaten traditional Christian 
morality. It’s a familiar theme that 
just as the Nazis endeavored to corrupt 
the people of the lands they proposed to 
enslave, the Communist power-con- 
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spiracy aims at whatever will corrode 
and materialize their enemy’s “bour- 
geois’ code of decency. The contem- 
porary preoccupation with the evil in 
human life is reflected in the large num- 
ber of films which center on sexual per- 
version, incest, nymphomania, adultery, 
indecency in general. And what is said 
here of the cinema, holds doubly true 
for the “best seller” lists. Books of the 
“The Chapman Report” genre are vir- 
tually standard equipment for countless 
American parlor tables. 

One might find the central idea of 
decadence in the plea for ‘“madder 
music and stronger wine,” to use the 
phrase of Ernest Dowson. A decadent 
society is one that drops away from 
hitherto approved standards, and this 
veering off from accepted morality gen- 
erally accompanies an interim era of 
change. It crops up conspicuously in 
the literary and artistic forms of a cul- 
ture that is about to expire—and that 
is perhaps the most alarming element 





in the decadence one sees all about him 
in American life today. 

The decline in values is something 
experienced by ordinary people but ex- 
pressed only by men of sufficient dis- 
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cernment to be ranked as artists. This 
extremely small segment of any society 
is enabled, through its gift of genius, 
poetic insight and skill, to capture the 
spirit of its times and express that spirit 
through the medium of artistic com- 
munication. Even if we as priests are 
appalled by decadent painting, novels, 
films, and television productions, we 
still are compelled to admire the superb 
technique and stunning realism which 
convey the artist’s view of life. The 
Beat Generation ( many of whom are 
utterly artless loafers too lazy to shave 
or shower) are, despite all the fun 
rightly poked at them, a symptom of a 
sick streak and a decadent mood. They 
have captured something of the defiant 
mood, the love of excess, the flaunting 
of Christian morals and mores, the rid- 
icule of rectitude which are the hall- 
marks of decadence. Although no sane 
American imagines that Beatnikdom 
speaks for all our citizens, yet there is 
an ominous sense of the actuality of 
such a view of life as set forth (albeit 
in doggerel) by one Beat: 


Give me just one day 
Of peace 

One day that I might never hear 
of God 

Nor war 

Nor fear 

One day that I might 
Only be 

Without 

Friend or enemy 
Give me not this 
Rat-race of life 

For I am tired 

Of senseless 

Endless strife. 


Probably without realizing it, the lad 
who wrote this revealed that intense 
self-consciousness and _ spiritual and 
moral perversity one always discovers 
in decadence. It is redolent with dis- 
ease: “. . . that I might never hear of 


God’—“. that I might only be 
without friend’”—‘“Rat-race of life.” 
Despite the crude violence that mars 
a vast section of our literature and so- 
called entertainment on the stage and 
screen (TV and cinematic), there is a 
more subtle element of decadence that 
crops up constantly in American adver- 
tising, with its monotonous insistence 
on refinements of delight and comfort 
to be secured through an ever more 
perfect production of material goods. 
The softness of a mattress; the special 
delicacy of a filter-tip; the heady feel- 
ing of success that comes with owning a 
Cadillac; the exquisite flavor of a new 
cordial recipe—these, and a thousand 
other creations of man’s genius for self- 
flattery, bespeak the cult of oneself that 
infallibly brands a decaying society. It 
is a cult affirming everything which is 
sterile and artificial while it denies what 
is natural and repudiates genuine love. 
The restless yearning for newness, for 
change, for “kicks,” for status and for 
sensual gratification; the mounting ad- 
diction to aleohol and the astronomical 
consumption of cigarettes despite the 
doctors’ “Tut, tut”; the ever-getting- 
shorter shorts of women and girls; the 
shocking prosperity (and legal immu- 
nity) of hucksters of pornography; the 
wide use of artificial contraception— 
these are further symptoms of a sick- 
ness of spirit that no bright reaching to- 
ward ill-defined frontiers can cure. 
The astonishing progress in rocketry 
and satellitery deceives no one who is 
willing to reflect seriously on the hedon- 
ism, the lax moral standards, the cor- 
ruption, and the religious indifference 
so prevalent among us nowadays. 
There are very many good people, of 
course, and the strength of the Catho- 
lie Church is reason for optimism. We 
know, too, that history is God’s and 
that decadence is as old a phenomenon 
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as civilization itself. But in the 
struggle against the ever-present phos- 
phorescence of decay that radiates from 
human society which has gone over to 
matter instead of to spirit, there is never 
the choice of putting down the weapons 
of the spirit. 

Said the Sovereign Pontiff in his re- 
cent address to the International Eu- 
charistic Congress: “All should stand 
together and unanimously beseech God, 
Our Lord, that materialism, which un- 
dermines the moral life of humanity, 
yield to and be conquered by higher 
intellectual reason.”’ 


Those Changes 
in the Missal and Breviary 


The latest Acta Apostolicae Sedis to 
reach us (LII, pp. 593-595) contains 
the apostolic letter in a motu proprio by 
which Pope John XXIII decreed a re- 
form in the Roman Missal and Brevi- 
ary. At the outset of this landmark 
document, the Pontiff refers to the con- 
stant effort of the Apostolic See to ar- 
range more perfectly the order or ru- 
bries in the Church’s official books of 
prayer. But he also observes that the 
passage of time has introduced numer- 
ous changes, additions, and variations, 
and these have not always left unaf- 
fected the primitive clarity and sim- 
plicity of the rubric system. Pius XII, 
the Pope remarks, did reorder more 
simply the directions of the Breviary 
and Missal, but since the 1955 papal 
reform, additional studies have pre- 
pared the way for yet further simplifi- 
cation. 

In the body of this motu proprio, 
John XXIII stated that the changes 
would become effective on January 1, 
1961. As of now the precise details are 
not yet available as to how the simpli- 
fication will be implemented, but it will 
definitely mean that the Breviary will 
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“ 


take less time to recite: m 
eodem divino Officio breviatur.” But 
this shortening is to be compensated 
for by a more intense recitation so far 
as devotion is concerned: “ hoc 
mavore diligentia ac devotione compen- 
setur.” The reason for the projected 
change to a briefer Breviary is in or- 
der to allow priests, nowadays so preoc- 
cupied with the pastoral ministry, 
greater time for the direct care of souls. 

There are six specific sections in the 
document: 1) the new law of rubrics 
for the Missal and Breviary will be 
concerned with the general rubrics; the 
rubrics of the Roman Breviary; the gen- 
eral rubrics of the Roman Missal, and 
will affect all those who follow the 
Roman rite; 2) any rubrics now in force, 
along with all variations and additions, 
will cease to be of any validity, but old 
rubrics to be retained will be included 
in the new law; 3) any statutes, privi- 
leges, indults, or customs of any sort, no 
matter how ancient, will be revoked; 
4) editors of liturgical books, approved 
by the Holy See, may prepare new edi- 
tions of the Breviary and Missal ac- 
cording to the new disposition of the 
rubries, but in order to assure uniform- 
ity, they must abide by instructions of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites; 5) 
in new editions of these books, having 
omitted the rubrics spoken of in #2 
above, there will appear only the new 
rubrics; 6) all those concerned with 
preparing the Ordo (and_ propers), 
whether in a diocese or a religious or- 
der, should revise these as quickly as 
possible, in order to have conformity 
with the norms approved by the Sacred 
Congregation. 


RELEVANCE 


As of this writing, we cannot give any 
more detailed information than is con- 
tained in the above-cited apostolic let- 
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ter. But using whatever good sources 
we can locate, either from abroad or 
here, the educated guessing points up 
the following information as probably 
in the works. We’ll pass along further 
data as the official sources reach us. 

Matins is going to be shortened. 
Since this is the longest part of the 
Office, it rather makes sense to think 
that it will be somewhat cut down: of 
him to whom much is given, much shall 
be demanded. The usual three nocturns 
will be telescoped into one nocturn. 
The number of feasts in the calendar 
will be cut down, and there will be fur- 
ther reduction into simplex offices. 
Where a saint has two feasts, he will 
wind up with one, and even the listing 
of the old simplex feasts will probably 
not appear at all. This will again serve 
to emphasize the ferial quality of the 
Divine Office. 

Instead of the four volumes you’ve 
always had, you can figure on two, and 
instead of taking perhaps one hour to 
say the entire Office, you’ll be able to 
accomplish it comfortably in forty min- 
utes. The whole effect should be to 
make the recitation less of a burden 
and more of a consoling prayer it’s in- 
tended, ideally, to be. There’s not the 
slightest hint of any change to the ver- 
nacular, however. But some altera- 
tions in the Ritual are reportedly shap- 
ing up as well. 


Congo Drums (Cont'd) 


In view of the current chaotic con- 
dition of affairs, politically, socially, 
and religiously in the Congo, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the worries con- 
fronting the Chureh in that tortured 
land. 

A short time back, Bishop Joseph 
Malula, Auxiliary in Leopoldville, is- 
sued a pastoral letter. In substance 
this is what he said: When freedom of 


information no longer exists in a coun- 
try, there is not democracy but dic- 
tatorship, and dictatorship leads to 
slavery. As Bishop, the author of this 
important letter felt obliged to speak 
out in defense of elementary human 
rights, including the right to life, to 
truth, to freedom. 

The struggle of the people of the 
Congo, including Catholics—more than 
one-third of the population are coreli- 
gionists of ours—has been impeded by 
unceasing propaganda distorting the 
truth of the situation. Declared Bishop 
Malula: “To deprive man of the truth 
in order to poison his mind with lies 
constitutes a lack of respect and an in- 
jury to the dignity of free men. My 
brothers, we have no message to receive 
from other Governments which do not 
grant even to their own people the ele- 
mentary liberties which we have won.” 


RELEVANCE 


In recent months Pope John XXIII 
has spoken twice on the grave serious- 
ness of the conditions prevailing in the 
Congo, and his concern naturally is 
related to the crisis as it threatens the 
work of the Church there. 

The London Tablet, in commenting 
on the above-cited letter of the Bishop, 
points out that the propaganda spoken 
of is that which is striving to capture 
Africa for Communism. The struggle 
is absolutely crucial, because the Dark 
Continent is simply not yet committed 
to one side or the other as between the 
Free World and the Slave World. The 
Bishop’s letter is more than a hint of 
how vehemently the Russians are 
attempting to steer African nationalism 
into the coop of Communism. The 
British and European domination of 
Africa is in a twilight zone, and the 
effort of these great colonial powers is 
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now to give as much leeway to the 
aspirations of the Africans as can possi- 
bly be given consonant with some 
degree of necessary control. The in- 
experience and naivete of the African 
political leadership makes a vulnerable 
(as well as juicy) target for the Reds’ 
ideological rockets. 

The penetration of the Church into 
the Congo has been very largely the 
work of the Belgians, or at least it was 
carried out under their aegis. They had 
believed the assurances of Lumumba 
that their influence would continue to 
be notable in the Congo’s affairs, and 
the Belgians themselves were convinced 
that their know-how and experience 
would be vital for the Congolese during 
the transition to genuine independence. 
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Meanwhile, the determination and skill 
of the Communists have become in- 
creasingly manifest in their success in 
widening the gulf between the emerging 
African nationalism and the former 
colonial overlords, who very often 
indeed were wonderfully paternal in 
their administration. 

The simple truth is that Africa is not 
ready for full independence and Russia 
is en route to convincing Africans that 
they are Big Brothers indeed, full of 
warm love and economic Utopian 
promises. 

The intervention of the U.N. is now 
a fact of life, and this is a setback for 
the Reds and a bright sign for the West. 
But the danger to the work of the 
Church remains. 
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: Homies 
. on the Liturgy of 


. the Sundays and Feasts 

t By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D. ' 
, For a worthwhile library on the teachings 
t of the Church concerning the most pressing 
f issues of the times, we could do no better than 


recommend the writings of Father Rumble in 
HPR for the past seven years. Readers have 
asked that we invite this brilliant Australian 
. apologist to speak directly to the congregation 


e 


through our homiletic section, and Father 
Rumble here obliges. 








The Communion of Saints 


Feast of All Saints 


“T saw a great multitude which no man could number, out of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and before the Lamb” 
(Apocalypse 7, 9). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Due tribute to all the saints. 
(2) Witnesses to the power of Christ. 
(3) Ther interest in us. 
(4) Our ultimate home. 


In the words I have quoted, St. John 
tells us that in a vision of heaven he saw 
multitudes of saints there, drawn from 
every age in human history, from all 
parts of the earth, and—we may be sure 
—drawn from every walk in life. Among 
those in heaven will be found patriarchs 
and prophets, and priests and nuns, and 
fathers and mothers of families, and 
young children, both boys and girls. 
They form a wonderful company to 
which this day’s feast reminds us we are 
intended to belong. So St. Paul writes 
to the Hebrews: “You have come... to 
the city of the living God, the heavenly 


Jerusalem, and to the company of many 
thousands of angels... and to the spirits 
of the just made perfect, and to Jesus, 
mediator of a new covenant” (Heb. 12, 
22-24). Certainly the Church spares 
no effort to keep us conscious of this 
fact. 


DUE TRIBUTE 
TO ALL THE SAINTS 


Today particularly the Church bids 
us lift our thoughts to all those who have 
finally attained to their heavenly re- 
ward. Scripture speaks of them as hav- 
ing had their names written in the 
“Book of Life’; but how many names 
are inscribed in that book we do not 
know. In a way the Church indeed 
publishes an earthly edition of it in her 
list of canonized saints. These are those 
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whose heroic virtue she has officially 
recognized, whom she puts before us 
with reverent pride, and whose example 
she urges us to imitate that we may not 
be found unworthy of a place in their 
midst some day. 

But well the Church knows how in- 
complete is her own inadequate list, 
and how far more numerous are the 
saints in heaven than those we are able 
to name. So, besides the commemora- 
tion of particular saints throughout the 
year, on this one great day she cele- 
brates the Feast of All Saints, that none 
in the Church Triumphant in heaven 
may lack due tribute from the Church 
Militant on earth. 


WITNESSES 
TO THE POWER OF CHRIST 


As we look back over the two thou- 
sand year’s history of the Catholic 
Church, we realize that the saints were 
those who did their best to show man- 
kind the real meaning of our Christian 
religion. The maxims of the Gospel 
provided them with their recipe for 
living. They took seriously the advice 
to be perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect; they hungered and _thirsted 
after justice; and they shone forth, each 
in his own generation, as reflections of 
Christ, the Light of the World. They 
were intent not only on saving, but on 
sanctifying, their souls; not only on 
avoiding sin, but on practicing virtue. 

Yet they were not concerned with 
their own souls only. Detached in spirit 
from the world, they accomplished more 
for the world than those who gave them- 
selves wholly to it as if there were noth- 
ing else for which to live. The politician 
has never existed whose social influence 
for the good of humanity can rival that 
of a St. Vincent de Paul. 

The saints are living proofs not only 
of the vitality of the Church, but of the 
power of Christ to transform the lives 
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of men; and the Church has never tired 
of proclaiming them as incontrovertible 
evidence of what He would accomplish 
for us also, did we but yield to the in- 
spirations of grace. 


THEIR INTEREST IN US 


Let us not, however, think for a mo- 
ment that the saints, already enjoying 
the happiness of heaven, live in a kind 
of splendid isolation from ourselves. 
They are in mysterious relations with 
the Church Militant on earth; and the 
reality of these relations is brought 
home to us every time we recite the 
Apostles’ Creed, professing our belief in 
the “Communion of Saints,” in the 
“eommon union” prevailing between all 
who are in Christ. The Church to which 
we belong extends beyond all limits of 
time and space. She has a continuity of 
life reaching even to the endless ages 
of eternity; for she is the Mystical Body 
of Christ, and Christ is eternal. 

Nor have those already in heaven 
with Him forgotten us. They are deeply 
interested in us and watch over us. St. 
Paul urges that, “having such a cloud 
of witnesses over us” (Heb. 12, 1), we 
also should face bravely the difficulties 
of our probation in this world. 

If witnesses, of course the saints are 
not blind; and if not blind, neither are 
they deaf. It is as natural for us to ask 
their prayers as it is to ask those of our 
friends on earth. Rightly, then, we look 
upon the saints as both protectors and 
as intercessors on our behalf. To ignore 
them, never to invoke their assistance, 
to refuse to make them part of our spir- 
itual lives would be to behave as if we 
were not one with all other members of 
the household of the faith. It would be 
to traverse the way of salvation alone, 
depriving ourselves of the riches of the 
Church’s inheritance; and that could 
not but be to our own great spiritual 
loss. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE DEPARTED 
OUR ULTIMATE HOME 


Not only, however, does this Feast of 
All Saints keep alive our consciousness 
of solidarity with the whole great family 
of the children of God; it lifts our 
thoughts to heaven as the ultimate home 
to which at all costs we must attain. 

Men without faith say we are but 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp and living for 
what is only a dream. They think this 
world alone of importance and take 
refuge in social theories without end for 
the creation of an imaginary paradise 
on earth. But theirs’ is the dream and 
the folly. Holy Scripture describes 
their disillusionment on the last day 
when they look upon those who pre- 
ferred to live for the things of God. 
“We fools,” they will ery, “esteemed 
their life madness and their end without 
honor. Behold how they are numbered 
among the children of God, and their lot 
is among the saints. Therefore we have 
erred” (Wisd. 5, 4-6). 


It is not to such people that we look 
for advice. Our Lord Himself has told 
us that it would be better to sacrifice 
sight and limbs from an earthly point 
of view, and to go blind and maimed to 
heaven rather than, seeing and walk- 
ing, to forfeit that supreme privilege. 
And St. Paul sets out our program 
clearly: “Rejecting ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, let us live temperately 
and justly and piously in this world; 
looking for the blessed hope and glorious 
coming -of our great God and Savior, 
Jesus Christ” (Titus 2, 12). 

Sincere efforts to do that will mean 
leaving this small planet for the splen- 
dors of heaven when our own time 
comes to depart from this world; and 
our heaven will not be a dream, but 
reality for eternity. Nor shall we enter 
there as strangers, but as those who 
have long been familiar with all the 
saints as well as with Our Lord and Our 
Lady, to be radiantly happy with them 
in the Beatific Vision of God. 


Prayers for the Departed 


Feast of All Souls 


“Grant them, O Lord, a place of refreshment, light and peace” 
(Canon of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Existence of purgatory. 
(2) Appeal of the Holy Sou!s. 
(3) The Catholic response. 


Yesterday, in a spirit of joy, we cele- 
brated the Feast of All Saints, happy in 
the thought of their happiness and of 
their intercessions on our behalf. Now, 
on All Souls’ Day, we of the Church 
Militant on earth are asked, in a spirit 
of sympathy and compassion, to extend 
charity in our turn to the Chureh Suf- 
fering in purgatory, imploring for the 
Holy Souls an ever greater participation 


in the refreshment, light and peace of 
Christ. 


EXISTENCE OF PURGATORY 


Of the existence of purgatory no well- 
instructed Christian can be for a mo- 
ment in doubt. Scripture tells us that 
Our Lord Himself, while observing the 
Jewish law He had come to fulfill, 
regularly attended the synagogue wor- 
ship, an integral part of which we know 
to have been prayers for the dead. Nor 
in His public ministry did He ever 
grant any quarter to the idea that men 
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an sin with impunity. “I tell you,” He 
said, “that of every idle word men 
speak, they shall give an account on the 
day of judgment” (Matt. 12, 36). 

There are sentimentalists who like to 
hold that all departed souls go straight 
to heaven. But such is not the teaching 
of Holy Scripture. There we are told: 
“All of us must be made manifest before 
the tribunal of Christ, so that each may 
receive according to his works, 
whether good or evil’ (2 Cor. 5, 10). 
Again, if, as Scripture tells us, nothing 
defiled can enter heaven (Apoc. 21, 27), 
and without holiness no man shall see 
30d (Heb. 12, 14), it would go hard 
with the vast majority of human beings 
were hell the only other alternative, 
with no intermediate state provided by 
God’s mercy for the purification of souls. 
For it is not too much to say that most 
people die in a state neither good enough 
for heaven nor bad enough for hell. Nor 
can the merely physical fact of dying 
change the sort of character we have 
made for ourselves throughout the years 
we have spent in this world. All we 
can say of one who would think him- 
self fit for heaven the moment his soul 
goes from this world is that he must 
have a very inadequate idea of God and 
a very exaggerated idea of his own good- 
ness. They are the really holy people 
who have never thought in such a way. 
These have the greatest sense of their 
own unworthiness; and they would be 
the first to say to anyone who praised 
them: ‘Whatever else you do, don’t so 
esteem me as to neglect to pray for me 
when you hear of my death.” 


APPEAL OF THE HOLY SOULS 


There is, then, a purgatory, an inter- 
mediate state for the purification of 
souls in order to fit them for their final 
happiness in heaven; and there is no 
purification without pain. 

Indeed it is common Catholic teach- 


ing that, compared with the sufferings in 
purgatory, those of this world are 
scarcely to be called sufferings at all. 
For as the souls in purgatory grow in 
their understanding of the love of God, 
so also do they realize more profoundly 
the evil of sin. They know themselves 
now even as they are known and as they 
never really knew themselves in this life. 
They see how even the least of their 
venial sins was yet an offense against 
a great Majesty, that of the Infinite 
and All-Holy God, and how there is no 
cleansing of even the least of their im- 
perfections without drawing upon the 
precious blood which Christ shed in 
such agony on the cross. They feel the 
poor quality of their lives, realize how 
great was their neglect of grace, and 
what harm they caused to other souls, 
frustrating God’s work in them. 

Now, in their turn, they themselves 
are frustrated, longing for union with 
God, yet knowing the Beatifie Vision of 
Him to be not possible for them in their 
present state of unworthiness, a state 
brought about by their own folly and 
guilt. Nor is there anything they are 
able to do, except to endure the almost 
unbearable expiations they must now 
undergo. 

Is it any wonder that in their desola- 
tion they appeal to us, as Job cried out 
in his afflictions: “Have pity on me, 
have pity on me, at least you my friends, 
for the Hand of the Lord hath touched 
me” (Job 19, 21). 


THE CATHOLIC RESPONSE 


In directing our thoughts on All 
Souls’ Day to their claims upon our 
sympathies, the Church appeals most 
earnestly for prayers in their behalf. 
If they cannot help themselves, since 
the time of their probation is over, we 
ourselves are able to do so. This may 
seem a great mystery, but it is included 
in the wonderful truth of the “Com- 
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THE CATHOLIC MAY NOT COMPROMISE 


munion of Saints,” that union of all the 
baptized, whether in this life or the 
next, who by grace have become mem- 
hers of the mystical body of Christ. 

And surely there is no greater con- 
solation than to be able to follow with 
our prayers those who have been so 
much part of our lives and whom we 
have so loved, yet whom death has 
taken from our midst in this world. Not 
only to remember them, but to be able 
to help them, to do something for them 
—this it is which prevents us from 
grieving “even as others who have no 
hope” (1 Thess. 4, 13). 

Death may indeed have divided from 
us our near and dear ones, as far as their 
physical presence is concerned; but we 
can be still in touch with them through, 
with and in Christ, the great link be- 
tween this present world and the next. 

By the offering of Masses for the re- 
pose of their souls, by receiving Holy 
Communion in their behalf, by almsgiv- 
ings intended as expiation of their sins, 
by the gaining of indulgences for them, 
by fervent personal prayers invoking 


God’s merey upon them—by any or all 
@ these means we can help them. 

If we do so, prompted by our faith 
and moved by a spirit of mercy and 
compassion, we shall earn their own 
grateful prayers for ourselves in turn. 
Moreover, we shall deserve to have our 
own share in the same charity exercised 
by the Church Militant on earth when 
we ourselves are no longer part of it, 
but are one also with the Church Suffer- 
ing which is in need of such aid. It is 
proportionately to our devotion to the 
needs of the Holy Souls now that we 
shall then experience consolation and re- 
lief, as often as Catholics still in this 
world make their fervent appeal that 
the souls of the faithful departed may, 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace. 

Throughout this month of November, 
then, dedicated as it is to the Holy 
Souls, let us keep in mind more than 
at other times during the year that, as 
Holy Scripture declares: “It is a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from 
their sins” (2 Mach. 12, 46). 


The Catholic May Not Compromise 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 


“Render to God the things that are God’s” (Matthew 22, 21). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Breakdown of Christendom. 
(2) Catholics who compromise. 
(3) The world unimpressed. 
(4) Living the Faith. 


The Gospel for today puts before us 
Our Lord’s reply to enemies who were 
seeking to entrap Him. When they 
asked their captious question as to 
whether it was lawful to pay tribute to 
Caesar or not, He acknowledged the 
duties obliging men as citizens, but in- 


sisted that there were limits to them. 
He laid down the principle valid for all 
time that one’s religion and one’s coun- 
try are not the same thing, and that 
obedience is not due to any civil powers 
at the price of sacrificing the things that 
belong to God. 


BREAKDOWN OF CHRISTENDOM 


If we look through history we shall 
find that the greatest evils have come 
upon the Church and the greatest harm 
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has resulted for the cause of Christ in 
those periods when Catholics in increas- 
ing numbers have been prepared to sac- 
rifice the things of God rather than 
themselves for Him. Not times of per- 
secution, but times of comparative peace 
have been the source of the worst dis- 
asters. In a contented world Catholics 
have tended to take too much for 
granted. It was when peace followed 
the first three centuries of persecution 
by the pagan emperors of Rome that a 
great corruption found its way into the 
ranks of both clergy and laity. The 
Protestant “reformation” followed on a 
period when Catholics simply took the 
Faith for granted and scarcely dreamed 
that it could be lost. The Council of 
Trent was called together in an atmos- 
phere of shocked surprise at the vast- 
ness of the damage that had been made 
possible by centuries of complacency. 
That disaster could not have occurred 
had Catholics generally been really liv- 
ing up to their religion in practice. It 
was a judgment on their infidelity. 

And where do we find ourselves to- 
day? The signs are only too striking 
that the civilization we call Christian 
has officially at least renounced the 
Christian Faith. There are many in- 
dividuals in it who retain their belief 
in Christianity, but the forces control- 
ling it are officially religionless, taking 
an almost entirely secular outlook. 
Even though God is not denied, He is 
ignored. Society as such acknowledges 
no duty to Him. 


CATHOLICS WHO COMPROMISE 


We must keep in mind the fact that 
if the world does not believe in the 
Catholic Church, the duty of the Church 
to make herself known is far greater 
than the duty of the world to discover 
her truth for itself. For the world is 
blind, and those who see must find the 
blind and lead them. 
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Unfortunately, because it is not easy 
to live Christianity in a de-Chris- 
tianized world, many Catholics make 
little attempt at doing so. They evade 
the difficulty by suspending their Cath- 
olic outlook when they are in actual con- 
tact with the stream of non-Christian 
life. They are discreetly silent about 
the more unpopular doctrines of their 
religion and about its more difficult pre- 
cepts. They may have the Faith and 
hope to save their own souls in the end 
with the aid of the sacraments, but in 
the meantime they yield to the world’s 
contagion and do as others do. If, how- 
ever, the world is to be converted, if it 
is to be renewed, it needs to see that 
Catholies are different. It may like 
those who are prepared to pander to its 
own weaknesses, but it has little real 
respect for them. If it ever turns back 
to Catholicism, it will be to a Cathol- 
icism it has been compelled to respect 
even while rebelling against it. 


THE WORLD UNIMPRESSED 


We must ask ourselves what the world 
sees in the Catholics met with in daily 
life. How often, were we to point out 
some prominent man in the community 
and say, “He’s a Catholic,” the reply 
could come, “He’s a clever politician,” 
or a “successful business man,” or “one 
of our best surgeons,” or “an outstand- 
ing lawyer.” But if the world sees no 
more than that, what have we gained? 

It would be too much, of course, to 
ask all Catholics to be saints. Heroic 
virtue, precisely because heroic, is nec- 
essarily for the few. But it is not too 
much to ask average Catholics in far 
greater numbers than at present to 
strive much more earnestly to “render to 
God the things that are God’s’’; to think 
Catholic thoughts; to judge according to 
Catholic principles; to speak as Cath- 
olics; and to adjust their conduct to 
Catholic rather than to low, natural, 





THE HEALING POWER OF CHRIST 


and secular standards. The world will 
certainly remain unimpressed until we 
Catholies make up our minds to do this. 


LIVING THE FAITH 


When Our Lord said, ‘““Render to Cae- 
ser the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s,”’ He was 
intent on stressing duties to God, not 
duties to Caesar. Practically, His reply 
came to this: “I do not deny duties to 
Caesar, but they must not be allowed 
to interfere with your duties to God.” 

To render to God the things that are 
God’s will never prevent rendering to 
Caesar the things that are rightly Cae- 
sar’s. But Caesar will not always think 
that; and to render him all that he de- 
clares to be his may at times be im- 
In such cases we must be pre- 
pared to endure whatever penalties are 


possible. 


involved. 
Although we may not have to face 


actual martyrdom, Tertullian’s principle 


still holds: “The blood of martyrs is the 
Christians.” “They see the 
martyrs,” he wrote, “and they inquire; 
they inquire, and become Christians; 
they become Christians, and die as 
martyrs.” 


seed of 


In many ways it is as hard to be a 
good Catholic in our own secularized 
world as it was in this hostile atmos- 
phere of the first three centuries. But 
Catholics then, while not avoiding full 
duties of citizenship, refused to conform 
to pagan conventions; and by this re- 
fusal they caught the attention of the 
Empire, and converted it, and created 
a new living society. The same thing is 
necessary now. 

To be just like everybody else, to 
boast that we are, to keep reassuring our 
non-Catholic fellow citizens by drawing 
their attention to the fact that we are 
really no different from themselves— 
that is not the way to break through 
their religious or irreligious self-compla- 
cency, to give them reason to doubt 
their own position, to compel them to 
inquire and, having inquired, to become 
Catholics also. 

We must live the Faith, behave as 
those who know the truth, and have the 
courage to be extraordinary in our ord- 
inary daily lives. We must let the 
world see that we rank loyalty to Our 
Lord as higher than any other loyalty, 
and that, for us, duties to Him come be- 
fore all other duties. 


The Healing Power of Christ 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


“Tf I touch but His cloak, I shall be healed” (Matthew, 9, 22). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) November 
service of God. 
(2) The healing power of Christ. 
(3) Christ, true God and true man. 


fidelity in the 


lessons of 


(4) Necessity of living union with Christ. 


The month of November brings home 
to us, in the Feast of All Saints, that we 
are expected not only to die well, but 
also to live well. But we mainly regard 


November as the month of the Holy 
Souls, and All Souls’ Day, while moving 
us to prayer for those in purgatory for 
their failure to live as they should, 
warns us against multiplying the in- 
fidelities for which we ourselves shall 
have to account some day. Certainly, 
if a soul from purgatory were permitted 
by God to appear before us here and 
now and to speak to us, we would hear 
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words of such intense earnestness and 
conviction that we would never after- 
wards be quite the same again. One can 
imagine such a soul saying to us: “You, 
all of you, are making the same mis- 
takes I made. Could you but know as 
I do what the expiation of them will be, 
never again would you seek any of the 
pleasures and advantages of this world 
when they cannot be had without sin!” 
It would be impossible, with that 
thought in mind, not to take more se- 
riously last Sunday’s lesson that in all 
things we must strive to render to God 
the things that are God’s. 

But now today’s Gospel tells us some- 
thing further on this subject. The right 
kind of life put before us by our religion 
would be no more than a magnificent 
theory, and one which we would be 
powerless to follow unless Our Lord 
Himself, who tells us of it, also enables 
us to live it. 


THE HEALING POWER OF CHRIST 


It is a vivid story that the Gospel has 
described for us. One day, as Our Lord 
was on one of His usual errands of 
mercy, with people pressing on all sides, 
He became aware that someone had 
touched Him, not accidentally, but with 
the intention of drawing upon His heal- 
ing power. He stopped and turned to- 
ward the woman whom He knew to have 
done this. 

The poor, afflicted woman, suffering 
as she was from a chronic hemorrhage 
which no physician had been able to 
cure and which rendered her legally 
unclean according to Jewish law, had 
not dared approach Him openly and ask 
publicly to be healed lest He should 
inquire as to the nature of her trouble. 
Had the bystanders heard of her hidden 
affliction, they would have driven her 
away as if she had been a leper, over- 
whelming her with reproaches for expos- 
ing so many of them to legal defilement 
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who might have so much as brushed 
against her. So, stealthily, she had 
touched Our Lord’s garments, seeking 
to evade the embarrassing notice of 
those around her. 

St. Mark tells us that Our Lord at 
once asked: “Who touched my cloak?” 
He knew who had done so. He was 
conscious of the influence He had ex- 
ercised upon her. But He wanted to 
impress upon her that it was her faith 
that had earned her restoration to 
health, and not merely mechanical or 
magical touching of His garments with- 
out His knowledge and consent. 

She went on her knees and confessed 
how she had been sure she would be 
healed, and how she had at once felt 
cured. Ever so gently then Our Lord 
said to her: “Daughter, thy faith has 
healed thee. Go in peace.” 


CHRIST, TRUE GOD 
AND TRUE MAN 


The facts of Our Lord’s life have al- 
ways made a profound impression on all 
who have seriously studied them; and 
here indeed we have a glowing mani- 
festation of His merciful goodness, com- 
passionate love and immense power. 

Yet Our Lord Himself explained what 
was the main purpose of the miracles 
He wrought throughout His public life. 
“The very works that I do,” He said, 
“bear witness to me, that the Father 
hath sent me” (Jn. 5, 36). Those good 
works, beyond any natural capacity of 
ordinary men, prove that He, recogniz- 
ably human, was also divine. Even 
apart from such demonstrations of sheer 
omnipotence, however, there was a daily 
beauty in His life which those of good- 
will could not resist. The ordinary 
people flocked to hear Him, and they 
loved Him. The Pharisees had to edu- 
cate them into turning against Him. 
They would never have turned against 
Him of their own accord. 
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SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 


The truth is that the life of Christ 
was the self-portrait of God made man. 
The evangelists did not create that por- 
trait. They were incapable of doing so. 
Their accounts were drawn from life. 
Jesus lived the most impressive and 
moving of all lives in the history of man- 
kind, and the evangelists merely de- 
scribed what they saw with their own 
eyes and heard with their own ears. 
And when they heard the words, 
“Come to me, all you who labor and are 
burdened, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. 11, 28), they knew that, while 
the voice which spoke to them was that 
of a man, it was not that of just any 
man; it was the human voice of God. 
Jesus is indeed, as He said, “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life” (Jn. 14, 6). If 
we leave Him, we are lost; if we leave 
Him, we are blind, we are dead. 


NECESSITY OF LIVING UNION 
WITH CHRIST 


This brings us back to ourselves. 
Like the woman in today’s Gospel, we 
are pretty sick people inside, suffering 
from a hidden disease. All is not well 
within us, and we know it. We try to 
excuse ourselves for the outrageous 
things we have said and done, declaring 
that we were not ourselves at the time. 
But we were ourselves, our better selves 
being ashamed afterwards for our 
having let our lower selves get out of 


control, poisoning our own lives and 
those of others around us. 

Now St. Paul stressed both our prob- 
lem and the remedy for it when he cried: 
‘Who will deliver me from the body of 
this death?” answering his own question 
by saying, “Christ, Our Lord.” We 
must get in touch with Christ, as did 
that poor woman in today’s Gospel. We 
need Him to enlighten us, to heal our 
wounded will, and to redirect our steps. 
And we must get in touch with Him not 
merely by externally reaching for the 
hem of His garments, but by an interior 
contract with Him in a true spirit of 
faith and personal devotion. 

There is temptation to rely too ex- 
clusively on Our Lord as external to us, 
as present in the tabernacle or enthroned 
on the altar. We tend to forget that 
Christ, who has one mode of presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament, has another 
mode of presence within our own souls. 
“T live,” said St. Paul, “yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

If we want to be healed, we must 
make Christ a reality in our personal 
lives. For it is only when we make 
sincere efforts to live with Him, and by 
Him, and in Him that He is able to put 
our human nature to that same service 
to which He put the human nature He 
Himself took of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, both to teach us how to live and 
enable us to do it. 


Second Coming of Christ 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


“Then they will see the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of heaven with great 
power and majesty” (Matthew 24, 31). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Doctrine to be stressed in our scientific 
days. 
(2) How will the world end? 


(3) When will it end? 

(4) Christ glorified as Lord of lords and 
King of kings. 

(5) Practical lessons for ourselves. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


In this morning’s Gospel Our Lord 
predicts the destruction of Jerusalem as 
a judgment on the city for rejecting its 
promised Messiah, and depicts it against 
the background of the end of the world 
and of His own triumphant return to 
judge all mankind. The doctrine that 
He will return in such a way is an in- 
tegral part of the Catholic Faith which 
we profess every time we say in the 
Apostles’ Creed: “Thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead.” 


THIS DOCTRINE 
MUST BE STRESSED 


It is a doctrine which particularly 
needs to be stressed in our secular age 
in which so many people are blind to 
this aspect of revealed truth. Multi- 
tudes even of professing Christians live 
as if this world were meant to go on for- 
ever, as if there were to be no final reck- 
oning before the judgment seat of God, 
and as if how they live will make no 
difference at all in eternity. 

Complete unbelievers, of course, scoff 
at the idea that we have information 
not accessible to scientists, and they re- 
ject the very possibility of a final and 
divine event by which the Kingdom of 
Christ will be established in glory. The 
only end some envisage for this world 
is by the gradual dissipation of heat 
and energy through millions of years, 
until the sun will be but a cold cinder 
floating in empty space. Others say 
there will be no end. With their 
“steady-state” theory, they imagine a 
continual renewal at work side by side 
with the diffusion of heat and energy, 
and that we are part merely of an end- 
less evolutionary process which never 
had a beginning and will never have an 
end. 


HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 


God, however, tells us differently ; and 
He, being God, can alone speak with 
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final authority on what lies ahead of 
mankind. 

The ancient pagan Greeks, who knew 
nothing of divine revelation, thought the 
world to be an endless series of cyclic 
processes, civilizations rising and fall- 
ing, and ever repeating themselves, 
without any real meaning or ultimate 
destiny. 

Christianity, however, tells of a world 
created by God, of a definitely historical 
process which had a beginning and will 
have an end, and in the midst of which 
an entirely unique event occurred, the 
birth of Christ, the very Son of God. 
His advent gives meaning to all before 
and after His coming. And He tells us 
that He will come again. 

To Caiaphas He said: ‘You shall see 
the Son of Man. . . coming upon the 
clouds of heaven” (Matt. 26,64). And 
He will come in His glorified human 
nature. ‘This Jesus who has been taken 
up from you,” the angel told the 
Apostles after the ascension, ‘“‘will come 
in the same way as you have seen Him 
going up into heaven” (Acts 1, 11). 

This second coming of Our Lord is no 
less certain than His first coming. The 
prophets predicted that, and it hap- 
pened. He Himself predicted His re- 
turn, and it will happen even as the 
resurrection happened and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem happened, both of 
which He also foretold. The day will 
come when the multitudinous hurrying 
life of the human race will be cut across 
suddenly by a great cosmic catastrophe. 
There will be an immense shock to the 
existing order. The whole material uni- 
verse will be transformed. The resur- 
rection of mankind will occur; all hu- 
man beings will face Final Judgment. 


WHEN WILL IT END? 


Our Lord did not say when the pres- 
ent age will end, even as He had not 
said precisely when Jerusalem would be 





SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 


destroyed. When the disciples asked 
when shall these things be, He replied 
that His Father had reserved that infor- 
mation to Himself and that it was not 
viven to any man to know the day or 
the hour. What He did stress was that 
He had overcome the world by His life, 
death and resurrection, and that all 
historical events are moving toward the 
great final manifestation of His tri- 
umph. 

It must be enough for us to know that 
Christ reigns supreme in heaven and 
will one day come into His own in the 
whole scene of creation. God, in the 
fullness of time, St. Paul told the 
Ephesians, “will re-establish all things 
in Christ, both those in the heavens and 
those on earth” (Eph. 1, 10). 

That is the ultimate goal to which 
both the Old and the New Testaments 
look forward. Describing his vision 
of heaven, St. John writes in the Apoca- 
lypse: “There were loud voices in 
heaven, saying: The kingdom of this 
world has become the kingdom of Our 
Lord and of His Christ, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever” (Apoce. 11, 15). 


CHRIST WILL BE GLORIFIED 


This thought of Our Lord being ac- 
knowledged at last by the whole of crea- 
tion for what He really is, Lord of lords 
and King of kings, ought to fill ow 
hearts with joy. We should look for- 
ward with deep desire to the time when 
that will be. But, alas, not many really 
and earnestly do long for the final con- 
summation of all things, when the whole 
universe will at last acknowledge the 
undisputed sway and reign of Christ. 
Few of us have hearts so filled with love 
of Him, so wrapped up in His interests, 


as was that of St. John who concluded 
his Apocalypse with the fervent appeal: 
“Come, Lord Jesus.”’ 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
FOR OURSELVES 


We are, then, inclined to think of 
what it will mean for ourselves rather 
than for Him. And there is nothing 
wrong with that, even though it is not 
the loftiest thought. For undoubtedly 
this great mystery has a profound sig- 
nificance for our own lives. Although 
we cannot know the manner in which it 
will be realized, we do know what kind 
of behavior Our Lord will approve and 
what kind He will condemn. And the 
thought of having to account for our 
conduct should awaken within us that 
fear which leads to sincere conversion 
from evil ways to good ways, and from 
those to better ways. 

While, however, we must be ever spir- 
itually on the watch, fear should not be 
the dominant factor in our lives. It 
should be the beginning of the wisdom 
which intensifies our faith, inspires us 
to place all our hope in Christ, and 
impels us to give Him our wholehearted 
love. 

Then He will keep coming to us right 
through life by grace after grace in re- 
sponse to our reception of the sacra- 
ments and our fervent personal prayers. 
And His constant victories within our 
souls here and now will culminate in our 
final victory with Him in that second 
glorious coming of His at the end of 
time. 

There will be nothing to fear in meet- 
ing Him then as our Judge, if we have 
tried sincerely in this life to be num- 
bered among His friends. 


(Homilies continued on following page) 
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Redemptive Mission of Christ 


“When you see these things 


First Sunday in Advent 


. . know that the kingdom of God is at hand” 


(Luke 21, 31). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Realism of Catholic liturgy. 
(2) Spirit of Advent. 
(3) Desperate plight of mankind. 
(4) The coming of Christ. 
(5) The Kingdom He proclaimed. 


Today is the first Sunday of the 
period the Church devotes each year to 
preparing well for the advent of Our 
Lord to this world by His birth in Beth- 
lehem on Christmas night. 


REALISM OF CATHOLIC LITURGY 


The occasion of Our Lord’s birth is, 
of course, a very real one for us. We 
do not regard Christmas as merely the 
celebration of an anniversary in the 
ordinary sense of that word, for there 
is not a single mystery of our religion 
which is over and done with, and the 
nativity of Christ, as all else in His life, 
is a timeless event, an eternal fact. 

Certainly to God in His eternity, out- 
side all conditions of earthly time with 
its past, present and future, Our Lord’s 
birth into this world is not something of 
long ago. It is as much a reality now as 
ever it was. 

On the other hand, from our point of 
view, the work of redemption is still 
going on and will go on as long as there 
are souls to be saved. It cannot be 
restricted to the thirty-three years of 
Our Lord’s earthly life; and although we 
are in time, we participate in a drama 
that is still very real, every individual 
element in Our Lord’s life being here 
and now operative in our midst. 

In her liturgy, therefore, the Church 
puts most vividly before us all the main 
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features of the life and work of Christ; 
and just as she appoints the season of 
Lent in preparation for Easter, so she 
appoints the season of Advent in prepa- 
ration for Christmas. 


SPIRIT OF ADVENT 


The spirit of Advent is one of mingled 
joy and sadness: joy that the Eternal 
Son of God should deign to come to this 
world at all; sadness that His coming 
should be for such a reason. For He 
came not because we were so good and, 
as it were, so irresistibly attractive, but 
precisely because we were so bad and 
had so defaced the image and likeness 
of God in ourselves as to become quite 
unworthy of Him and repulsive in His 
sight. 

We have to face that fact. The Gos- 
pel cannot be “good news” for us unless 
we first accept it as “bad news” about 
ourselves; for if we are satisfied with 
ourselves, we won’t even feel that we 
need a Redeemer. And we very much 
need redeeming. 

That is why Advent, even as Lent, is 
a season of penance, of contrition for 
our sins and purification of our souls. 


DESPERATE PLIGHT OF MANKIND 


To understand this coming of God 
into human history, it is necessary to 
remember the plight in which humanity 
found itself as the result of the sin of 
our first parents. That, with all its 
later consequences, has wrought such 
havoe in the human race that there is 
not the slightest hope that it will ever 
get better by itself. The secularist illu- 
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REDEMPTIVE MISSION OF CHRIST 


sion of unbelievers that the world will 
be saved by evolution, progressing by 
its own powers to perfection, is but an 
idle dream. The remedy for humanity’s 
plight is not to be found in any resources 
natural to itself. 

Our Christian religion tells us that 
man fell from the heavenly level of 
grace and holiness and union with God, 
and that man can be reconciled with 
God, and that the tragedy of the world 
can be rectified only by an act of God 
Himself. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST 


God was not compelled to come to our 
rescue, but in His great love He did so. 
He did not leave man to his fate. 
Moreover, He “so loved the world as to 
give His only-begotten Son.” 

That Eternal Son entered our world, 
plunging into the stream of human life 
in order to effect its redemption. He 
became what He was not, that we might 
become what we could never hope to be 
unless He did so. Here we have the 
great difference between the Christian 
religion and all other religions in this 
world. Christianity alone puts before 
us God Himself seeking man _ before 
ever it is a question of man seeking 
God. 

And when Christ came, the very man- 
ner of His entrance into the world shows 
how radical was the gulf between man 
and God. He completely rejected ac- 
cepted standards. The world pretends 
that with its wealth, pleasures and 
honors it is enough for men. But Christ 
tears the mask away. Choosing pov- 
erty, suffering and obscurity, He shows 
the world up for what it really is, neither 
to be loved as attractive nor to be feared 
as hostile toward us. 


And so holy was the life He lived that 
His very presence was enough to make 
even the best of people realize how evil 
they were. St. Peter himself felt con- 
strained to say, “Lord, depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man.” 

By the incarnation, then, Our Lord 
entered into the thick of our limited and 
corrupted world; and our relations with 
God finally depend on that. Is it any 
wonder that we return continually to 
the thought of this great event without 
which our highest goal could never be 
attained? 


THE KINGDOM HE PROCLAIMED 


The ultimate significance of that 
event He Himself explains by saying: 
“T must proclaim the Kingdom of God, 
for this is why I have been sent” (Luke 
4, 43). We must, however, be quite 
clear about the fact that there is a com- 
plete difference between the world’s idea 
of a kingdom and the kingdom of God. 

There are three phases of God’s king- 
dom: His rule in souls by their free 
submission to Him; the exercising of 
control through the Church Christ es- 
tablished and to which we are all ex- 
pected to belong; and finally, in heaven, 
the permanent union of all the redeemed 
with Himself in and through Christ Our 
Lord. 

Good social conditions and interna- 
tional order in this world do not mean 
the Kingdom of God. That Kingdom 
comes by the advent of Christ into our 
souls and by our determination to bring 
His rule into the very texture of our 
lives. We were cut off from God by sin. 
We have to abandon our rebellion, re- 
pent of our sins, and destroy everything 
opposed to His kingdom within us. 





John Joseph Keane: 
Our First Rector 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


= History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,” writes 
Patrick Henry Ahern, M.A., Ph.D., in 
his The Life of John J. Keane, “for the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth 
cannot be fully known without a close 
acquaintance with three of the famous 
prelates of the period, namely: James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop John 
Ireland, and Archbishop John Joseph 
Keane. Each member of this trium- 
virate of intimate friends was a stren- 
uous actor in the scenes of that day. 
Each was cast in a role which called for 
searching scrutiny by national and in- 
ternational crities.”’! It is the author’s 
alm to portray the part taken in the 
stirring drama by the subject of his 
story. 


FROM RICHMOND 
TO DUBUQLE . 


Twelve years after ordination John 
Joseph Keane was consecrated as the 
fifth bishop of Richmond (1878-1888), 
became the founder and the first rector 
of The Catholic University of America 
(1888-1896), became a titular arch- 
bishop with residence in Rome (1896— 
1898), and the second Archbishop of 
Dubuque (1900-1911). His engaging 
personality endeared him to many, who 


‘The Life of John J. Keane, by Patrick 
Henry Ahern, M.A., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; 1955). 
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saw and understood his tireless loyalty 
to the Master whom he served. Fre- 
quently Bishop Keane found himself 
portrayed in the villain’s part in the 
controversies that marked his day and 
age. He was distinguished for his 
oratorical talents and his organizational 





Vonsignor Campbell is Editor of Tue 
CatHotic Epucator and Vice-President 
General of the National Catholic Educa- 


fional Association. 





ability, and won the admiration of his 
superiors who appointed him to the See 
of Richmond at the age of thirty-eight. 
In his deeade of years as Bishop of 
Richmond he gave early proof of apos- 
tolic zeal, a zeal that marked his work 
among the Negroes and the white Prot- 
estants, and his constant apostolate of 
Catholic education in the face of try- 
ing obstacles. He took a prominent 
part in the Third Plenary Council of 

Baltimore in 1884, and his promotion to 4 
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JOHN JOSEPH KEANE: 


the post of first rector of The Catholic 
University of America was universally 
acclaimed. 


VIA WASHINGTON AND ROME 


Bishop Keane did more than any 
other person in building, staffing, and 
endowing this institution. During his 
time at the University, a period of nine 
years, he figured prominently in the 
German question, the school contro- 
versy, and the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago in 1893. Clashes of person- 
alities account for the succession of 
dissensions in the institution he ruled 
over as rector. His biographer has this 
to say about his sudden removal from 
the post of rector: “For what was con- 
sidered to be the welfare of the 
University, but with little regard for the 
position in which it would place Keane 
in the eyes of the world, Pope Leo XIII 
removed him from the rectorship and 
invited him to take up residence in 
Rome.” His two years in Rome won 
for him the friendship of many prom- 
inent ecclesiastics. His critics, usually 
acting from interested motives, were 
ruthless in their efforts to destroy his 
reputation, particularly in the great 
controversy known as Americanism. 
After a span of two years in Rome he 
returned to the United States to avail 
himself of the offer of an archbishopric 
by Pope Leo XIII. In 1900 came his 
appointment to the See of Dubuque, 
where he labored zealously and effec- 
tively until failing health foreed him to 
resign. He lived on for seven years in 
Dubuque, waiting quietly for the call 
of the Master. 


“WITHOUT ANY COMPROMISES” 


One of his former confreres at the 
University paid him a deserved tribute 
on the occasion of his funeral in 1918: 
“Few men have deserved more richly 
of the American Catholic Church than 


OUR FIRST RECTOR 


John Joseph Keane, whose death . . . is 
mourned sincerely in every Catholic 
household of our country. If there is a 
Catholic University of America, it is in 
great measure owing to him. As Bishop 
Keane, the power of faith in a lofty 
ideal became synonymous with him and 
won recognition and admiration even 
from those without the fold. In a less 
sophisticated age he would have been 
accepted as a God-given popular leader, 
whatever the cause to which he might 
have adhered, so compelling among men 
is the power of faith in a noble cause, 
of total self-devotion to an ideal once 
accepted, of the sacrifice of self at all 
times and in any required degree. He 
did not originate, it is true, the idea of 
an American Catholic University, but 
from its inception threw himself, with 
characteristic ardor into all the plans, 
journeys and toils which the great work 
valled for . It was a gospel that he 
was called to preach, the gospel of more 
education for our Catholic people, of a 
higher and better education, but under 
strictly Catholic auspices and without 
any compromises. This gospel, the 
‘ause of the Catholic University of 
America, he preached with success 
throughout our beloved land... 
“The happy site of the University, 
the original funds, the first chairs, the 
professorate, the buildings and equip- 
ment, the student body—all this is 
owing to one decade of an activity that 
was simply tireless, . His appeals, 
individual and collective, opened up 
the treasures of the Catholic heart, ... 
And what man ever spoke with a richer 
and sweeter diction, a more persuasive 
heart, a braver Catholic vision, more 
‘candid trust in the simple truth, than 
Bishop Keane? . did not this man 
rouse the Catholic conscience in the 
matter of education as it was never 
roused before him? And has he not a 
fair share in the creation of that large 
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Catholic generosity to which we owe the 
educational progress of the last genera- 
tion? Did all those noble discourses, 
clean across the continent, vanish into 
thin air, or did they sink into the hearts 
of many thousands who crowded to 
hear a perfect orator on issues that were 
no less fundamental for our American 
state than for our American Catholic 
Church? 

“His moral influence, we may rightly 
claim, is disseminated throughout our 
entire American life, . . 

“Tt is a rare thing in history that the 
pioneers of movements which uplift, or 
try to uplift, the settled convictions of 
their time or its institutions, escape the 
great law of suffering, in whatever form 
or degree it comes to them. Bishop 
Keane was no exception. He bore his 
great trials with more than ordinary 
meekness, and lived to know that he 
had been greatly misunderstood. His 
saintly life, his broad charity, his 
liberal view of enmity, disarmed even- 
tually his opponents of good faith. He 
would not have been true to himself did 
he not sympathize with every great 
moral cause and offer it the aid of 
voice and pen. He lived out fully the 
ideals of the holy priesthood as he had 
learned them from men of God and had 
seen them exemplified in his own youth 
and early manhood. In turn he has 
left, East and West, an imperishable 
memory of goodness, zeal and 
charity...” 


BUILDER 


Finances, students, and academic 
progress were the chief concerns of 
Bishop Keane during his tenure of office. 
He favored an annual collection 
throughout the country for the benefit 
of the University, but it was only after 
a space of many years that this sugges- 
tion was acted upon. It was largely 
owing to Keane’s efforts that at the end 
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of his administration over $640,000 was 
invested from endowments for twelve 
chairs and thirteen scholarships and 
that the University was free from all 
debt. He tried when possible to appeal 
to bishops and priests for their personal 
support. He traveled through the 
country many times for the sole purpose 
of making clerical students conscious of 
the need in the United States for a more 
thoroughly and broadly trained clergy. 
It was his aim from the outset to found 
a complete University with all the 
faculties. Men of means, who learned 
of his desire for academic excellence 
everywhere, were stirred to make out- 
standing donations. 

Bishop Keane and his professors co- 
operated to make the new institution a 
part of Washington’s educational life 
by giving lectures which were open to 
the public. His own gifts as a public 
speaker resulted in many engagements. 
On two occasions he preached in the 
chamber of the United States Senate. 
His funeral oration over Senator Bar- 
bour of Virginia was the first in the 
history of the United States delivered 
by a Catholic bishop in that chamber. 
In this oration he explained that 
although the late Senator was not a 
Catholic he had “expressed his desire 
and intention of becoming a Catholic” 
before his sudden death in Washington. 
The rector’s action in this case met with 
some censure, even from the prefect of 
the Propaganda, but Cardinal Gibbons 
indicated that Barbour was a catechu- 
men who had died suddenly before a 
priest could be called. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 

In recognition of Bishop Keane’s out- 
standing merit as a scholar and an 
orator, Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, invited him to de- 
liver the Dudleian lecture at that in- 
stitution on October 23, 1890. Keane’s 
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discourse was “a powerful and eloquent 
portrayal of the groping of humanity 
after the light which was in Jesus, and 
an incisive demonstration of the truth 
that all existing error is due to deviation 
from the principles of Christianity” 
(New York Sun, Oct. 24, 1890). Bishop 
Keane felt that the impression produced 
by his work at Harvard was very satis- 
factory, but the Univers of Paris took 
a somewhat different view. His biog- 
rapher writes: “If his contemporaries 
were watching for liberal tendencies on 
the part of the rector—and there are 
usually close observers of such matters 
in every age—they certainly could 
point to the Dudleian lecture as evi- 
dence . . . it was significant in the light 
of subsequent happenings.” 

Shortly after, in 1891, Keane took 
measures to check the movement usu- 
ally called Cahenslyism. This move- 
ment has been described as the “demand 
for a greater degree of ecclesiastical au- 
tonomy by foreign language groups 
within the United States.” The Cahen- 
slyites considered the movement as 
“nothing more than a pious philan- 
thropic movement to better the material 
condition and to improve the spiritual 
welfare of German immigrants to the 
United States.” They looked upon 
their opponents as working against the 
best interests of the Catholie Church. 
Two of Keane’s German professors, 
Monsignor Joseph Schroeder and Fa- 
ther Joseph Pohle, took a prominent 
part, and the rector censured them for 
“having publicly advocated a_ policy 
condemned by the Holy See and the 
body of our Bishops.” 


DEFENDER 
OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Bishop Keane became involved in 
acrimonious controversy over the school 
question, and again he was definitely 
identified with those who were styled 
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liberals. He was a staunch proponent 
of the importance of religious instruc- 
tion in schools and of our great need 
for parochial schools. It was his con- 
sidered opinion that the public schools 
precluded themselves from the develop- 
ment of good Christians by discarding 
proper religious molding and principles. 
He declared on one occasion that he 
“would rather continue forever to bear 
the unfairness and hardship of the pres- 
ent system, than purchase state aid at 
the cost of any danger to the thoroughly 
Christian character and perfect reli- 
gious freedom of our schools.” 

Bishop Keane, invited to address the 
National Education Association in their 
convention in Nashville on July 16, 
1889, calmly refuted the offensive state- 
ments made by a certain Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston in the reading of a 
paper, “Has the Parochial School 
Proper Place in America?” The prel- 
ate pointed out the fallacy of assuming 
that an existing school system was do- 
ing all that was necessary for the public 
good. 

In anticipation of the familiar ob- 
jections that a Catholic cannot be a 
good American, Bishop Keane demon- 
strated “that the best Christian is sure 
to be the best American, and that the 
school which aims at sending forth his 
child a model Christian, in equal degree 
tends to send forth a model American.” 
To a reporter from the New York 
Herald he declared that “thoughtful 
people are everywhere recognizing that 
there is not Christianity enough in our 
publie schools; that the tendency to 
the secularization of education—that is 
to the exclusion of religion from the 
schools—logically tends to the exclusion 
of religion from the public and private 
lives of our people; that is a mistake 
that must be corrected, both for love of 
religion and for love of country 














JOHN JOSEPH KEANE: OUR FIRST RECTOR 


His utterances received wide publicity, 
but in some quarters they were sharply 
criticized. Some Catholic leaders did 
not agree with him in invoking public 
aid for denominational schools. 


HIS REMOVAL BY ROME 


Dr. Ahern tells us that Pope Leo 
XIII’s decision to remove Bishop Keane 
from the office of Rector of The Catho- 
lic University of America in the fall of 
1896 was undoubtedly dictated by 
weighty considerations. Seemingly iso- 
lated and insignificant matters must 
enter in along with matters of moment 
in order to furnish a true and complete 
setting for Rome’s action against 
Bishop Keane. Two factions were 
formed as a result of differences of 
opinion over the issues of the day, and 
both were sincerely convinced that their 
point of view was the right one. In 
the airing of their respective views in 
the secular and religious press many 
things were said that contributed not 
one iota to the good of religion. 

Pope Leo’s letter of September 15, 
1896, removing Bishop Keane from the 
rectorship, was couched in affectionate 
terms. The Holy Father invoked the 
custom of limiting the length of the 
rectorships as the sole reason for term- 
inating Keane’s rectorship. He praised 
the rector for his “laudable zeal and 
diligence,’ and assured him of honor- 
able positions for the future. The dele- 
gate told Ireland that the Bishop had 
been making unorthodox 
utterances and that he had furthered 
personal ambition in his administration 
of the University. It had been claimed 
in some quarters that the rector was 
guilty of liberalism in an odious sense. 

The Bishop of Covington wrote a 
lengthy communication in which the 
charges against Keane were refuted. 
Bishop Maes protested the unjust ac- 
cusations made against Keane and said 


accused of 


that in frequent conferences with him 
he had never heard Keane give expres- 
sion to unorthodox opinions. “Always, 
in public and in the intimacy of private 
conversation,’ wrote Maes to Keane, 
“T have admired your devotion to the 
Catholic Church, your affection and re- 
spect for Leo XIII, and your adhesion 
to the Church’s doctrines . . . As 
rector of the Catholic University in 
Washington you have worked with self- 
lessness at all times, and always in its 
interests. It is due to your labors that 
the University today enjoys a position 
of influence without rival in the coun- 
try; its material prosperity, miracu- 
lously accomplished, and its scholastic 
reputation are your work... In your 
zeal for the advance of the Church and 
for the success of the University you 
have been . . . unmindful of your per- 
sonal interests.’”’ Certainly these words 
of Bishop Maes offer a complete vindi- 
cation of Keane. 

Keane was invited to remain in his 
own country, or, if he preferred, to 
come to Rome. The rector bowed in 
Christian resignation to the will of his 
superior and said: “I welcome my re- 
lease from the office of Rector of the 
University with profound gratitude, 
both to Divine Providence and to the 
Pope. While I always regarded its 
duties as a labor of love, they had 
grown to be far beyond my strength 
and abilities, and the deliverance from 
the burden is a response to my prayers 

Of course no one needs to be 
assured that the action of the Holy 
Father is prompted not only by per- 
sonal kindness toward myself, but also 
by earnest solicitude for the best inter- 
ests of the University.” Cardinal Gib- 
bons was visibly affected in the sad 
task of announcing Keane’s removal. 
He paid tribute to his friend in these 
words: “I trust that the Catholic Uni- 
versity is destined to have a long line 
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of distinguished and able rectors, but 
I know that none will be more courtly, 
more able, more thoroughly a man of 
God than the one we lose today.” 

Sven some of Keane’s critics could 
not honestly find words to condemn him 
completely, after he had been removed 
from his position. For the most part, 
the secular and religious press, too, was 
most generous in estimating the quali- 
ties of the Bishop and the work he had 
accomplished. Certain non-Catholic 
journalists, who had nothing but abuse 
for the papacy, seemed to vie with one 
another in praising Keane personally. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, under 
a Washington date line, summed up the 
public acclaim of Keane by saying, “No 
prelate or priest who has ever served 
in the national capital was so widely 
esteemed among all classes and condi- 
tions in this community” (Oct. 12, 
1896). 


*“AMERICANISM” CONTROVERSY 


The controversy over what came to 
be called Americanism, in which Arch- 
bishop Keane became so deeply in- 
volved in the last years of the century, 
writes Ahern, was the flowering of the 
seeds of discord which had been planted 
on two continents some years before. 
Finally Pope Leo XIII, in order to set 
at rest controversies that were injurious 
to peace, addressed an Apostolic Letter, 
Testem Benevolentiae (Proof of Affec- 
tion), to Cardinal Gibbons, January 22, 
1899. In this letter addressed to the 
hierarchy of the United States, the Holy 
Father declared that Americanism is a 
term rightly employed to express the 
characteristic qualities which reflect 
honor on the American people, or on 
their condition, customs, and laws; but 
wrongly employed to express certain 
opinions that are not in accordance 
with Catholic principles, as, for in- 
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stance, that the action of the Holy 
Ghost in these days renders spiritual 
guidance less necessary, that the natural 
virtues are to be more cultivated than 
the supernatural, that the active are 
more important than the passive vir- 
tues, that vows narrow true liberty, that 
time-honored methods of dealing with 
Protestants are now antiquated. 

This summary of the Pope’s letter is 
from the pen of the editor of The New 
Catholic Dictionary (1929), Condé B. 
Pallen, who writes in his longer article 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia that the 
Letter of the Holy Father “put an end 
to a bitter controversy which had been 
agitated for nearly ten years, particu- 
larly in the Catholic press. In express- 
ing their adhesion to the Holy See and 
their unqualified acceptance of the 
teachings set forth in the Letter, the 
bishops of the United States made it 
clear that whatever departures from 
the same might have occurred in this 
country they had not been either wide- 
spread or systematic as they had been 
made to appear by the interpretation 
put upon the ‘Life of Father Hecker’ in 
the preface to the French translation.” 

RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES 

Archbishop Keane returned to the 
United States in the fall of 1899 to 
collect funds for The Catholie Univer- 
sity of America. He at once perfected 
plans and inaugurated a vigorous cam- 
paign. Over Cardinal Gibbons’ signa- 
ture he reminded the hierarchy of the 
United States that each was pledged by 
the aetion of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore to the full establishment 
and maintenance of the University. 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York co- 
operated and cordially invited Keane 
to visit him. The former rector met 
with great success. 

On March 4, 1900, Archbishop John 
Hennessy of Dubuque died, and the 
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From Spiritual Life (March, 1960), a book review 


THe THEORY OF EVOLUTION JUDGED BY REASON 
AND FaitH, by Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini 
(transl. Francis O’Hanlon, P.P., S.T.L.), 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1959. 
$3.95. 


The Darwin centennial (1959) is now a 
matter for the record. Numerous articles, 
scientific and popular, appeared ; commemora- 
tive meetings were held; the progress of 
biologists in extending the modified version 
of Darwin’s theory was noted. 

At the centenary exercises held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in November, 1959, Sir 
Julian Huxley, the noted biologist, is reported 
to have stated that, “the earth was not 
created. It evolved. So did all the animals 
and plants that inhabit it, including our hu- 
man selves, mind and soul as well as brain 
and body. So did religion.” The tendency 
of some spokesmen for the evolutionary 
theory to overgeneralize on the basis of 
limited evidence has hardly served the cause 
of truth. 

The Theory of Evolution Judged by Reason 
and Faith by Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini, evi- 
dently translated with the centenary in mind, 
has the avowed purpose of showing that evo- 
lution applied to living beings, as it is pro- 
pounded by materialists, has no scientific ba- 
sis: and that, in particular, transformism 
applied to man—even if restricted to the body 
—cannot be admitted (Preface). 

There are two main parts to this book: 
the origin of living beings in general and the 
origin of man in particular. The theory of 
evolution is traced historically, proofs from 
various fields are adduced in favor of it (in 
rather summary fashion), its mechanics are 
explained, the teaching of the Church is in- 
voked, and the conclusion is reached that 
only a moderate evolutionism is tenable in 
which extreme positions are forsaken. Part 
Two takes up the origin of man. On the 
basis of Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, 
theologians’ and philosophers’ reasonings, the 
author concludes that transformism (the 
European term of evolution) is untenable, 
even when restricted to man’s body alone. 
Three more recent articles by the author that 
deal with transformism are appended. In 
considerable textual detail, the third appendix 


corrects the impression of transformists that 
St. Augustine and St. Gregory could be en- 
listed on their side. The second part of the 
book should prove more interesting to the 
general reader. The Cardinal’s stronger posi- 
tion is to be found there. 

The Cardinal's style is clear, concise, force- 
‘ful. He handles the whole question in a way 
that will not scare off the nonprofessional. 
Once into the book, the reader will find it 
surprisingly hard to lay aside. For the argu- 
ment builds up as it goes along. This is not a 
dry study of a dry subject. With the assist- 
ance of the expert witnesses, he summons to 
the stand in the court of reason and faith, the 
Cardinal carries the fight to the partisans of 
the theory of evolution. Within the limits of 
freedom of research and discussion set by 
Humani generis, he is no advocate of halfway 
houses on the often obscure road modern 
man must take in retracing as best he can the 
story of the beginnings of the world and the 
human race. 

Anyone inclined to give the theory of evo- 
lution the status of proved fact would do well 
to read this slim volume by Cardinal Ruffini, 
a biblical scholar who has, it seems, spent a 
lifetime doing combat with those who give 
evolution the benefit of the hasty judgment. 
Another class of grateful readers would be 
made up of those who are possibly dismaved 
by the new pathways being blazed through 
Genesis in our time. In Cardinal Ruffini, 
member of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
they have the author of an appealing inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic cosmogony that is 
impressive for its regard for the sacred text, 
literary genre, and common sense. 

Cardinal Ruffini brings the science and 
wisdom of a biblical scholar to bear on a 
question that has had repercussions in all 
fields of human endeavor during the past 
century and promises to be influential in the 
decades to come. The thoughtful reader is 
invited to hear the Cardinal out and then to 
judge for himself the merits of the position 
he advocates. 


—Rev. FrRaNK bE LA Veaa, O.RS.A. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Kansas City, Kans. 





























COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Holy Father appointed Keane to the 
vacant See. The transfer of the Arch- 
bishop of Damascus, the title given to 
Keane in 1897, took place on July 24, 
1900. His administration of the See of 
Dubuque for eleven years does not come 
within our province. II] health forced 
him to resign Dubuque, April 3, 1911. 


He died there June 22, 1918. 

Gibbons said of him: “He was one of 
the most beautiful and disinterested 
souls that I have ever encountered,” 
and Ireland expressed the same thought 
when he remarked: “He was a great 
and good churchman, ever untiring, ever 
disinterested.” 


Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 12) 


In what respect does their religious life 
differ from that of the West? 

“Chiefly in what is summed up by the 
term ‘rite’ which means primarily the 
words to be said and actions to be done 
in performing a given act of religion 
e.g., Baptism. By extension it means a 
complete system of ritual (or cere- 
mony) and prayer to be used in the 
worship of God and the administration 
of the sacraments. There are at present 
ten rites, other than the Latin, and each 
is represented by a body of Catholics 
using it and by a much larger body of 
non-Catholies who also use it. Thus 
Mass is said in Greek and Syriac, 
Armenian and Coptic, and so on. 

“At one time i.e., before the Eastern 
Schism, all the Christians (apart from 
a few surviving heretical bodies) were 
Catholics. They followed the ‘Ortho- 
dox’ Byzantine Church into schism. 
From 1551 onwards there has been a 
continuous movement of Orientals back 
to Catholic unity down to and beyond 
the reconciliation of Mar Ivanios and 
Mar Theophilos in India (Kerala) in 
1930.” 

A successor of these prelates, Mar 


Gregorios, happens to be visiting Ire- 
land at this moment of writing. All or 
nearly all of those who broke away 
from the schismatic bodies retained 
their own forms of worship, Church law, 
and religious customs. And this at the 
express wish of the Popes. Gradually 
these seceders were formed into regular 
ecclesiastical bodies or churches with 
their own priesthood, bishops, and 
patriarchs. They came to be known as 
Uniates, intended as a term of abuse 
but generally adopted in the West. 
They have been singled out for persecu- 
tion by Schismatic, Turks, and Russian 
Communists. Thus the church of the 
Ruthenian or Ukrainian Uniates was 
totally suppressed by the Russian Com- 
munists. A similar fate befell uniate 
bodies in Roumania. 

I have said that these Catholic East- 
ern bodies united to the Holy See are 
Catholics in the full sense of the term. 
So much is this so that “Western Cath- 
olies are not only at liberty but strongly 
recommended by the Holy See to fre- 
quent the Churches of the Eastern 
Catholics, and vice versa, so that they 
may learn more about one another and 
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strenghten the bond of mutual charity. 
The Code of Canon Law (Canon 866) 
expressly lays down that a Latin Cath- 
olic may receive Communion in a Cath- 
olic Eastern Church out of devotion, 
even if to do so involves receiving in 
both kinds.” 

The present writer remembers that, 
during the Eucharistic Congress of 1932 
held in Ireland, priests of several 
different rites were staying in Rathfarn- 
ham Castle where he was stationed. 
Mass was said in the Armenian rite in a 
room adjoining his, while in the chapel 
it was said by Mar Ivanios in an 
ancient Syriac rite, based on the 
Antiochian. 

It might be thought that the Holy 
See encourages converts from Eastern 
Schismatic or even uniate churches to 
pass over into the Latin rite. Unless in 
exceptional circumstances that is not 
so. Mr. Attwater quotes a number of 
pronouncements and encyclicals enjoin- 
ing converts to keep to their own rites. 
Among others he mentions the bull Etsi 
pastoralis of Benedict XIV and an 
encyclical Allatae sunt of the same 
Pope; also Pope Pius IX’s encyclical 
In Suprema (1848) and Pope Leo 
XIII’s constitution Orientalium dig- 
nitas (1894). Benedict XV created The 
Oriental Institute devoted to Eastern 


studies. As he said, “the Church is not 
Latin or Greek or Slavonic: it is Cath- 
olic.”” Mr. Attwater’s book contains a 
photograph of Pope Pius X surrounded 
by a most impressive assembly of Mel- 
kite bishops and priests including Cyril 
VIII, Patriarch of Antioch. Speaking 
of the dissident Christians of the Near 
East, Pope Pius XI said: “People do 
not realize how much faith, goodness 
and Christianity there is in these bodies 
now separated from the age-long Cath- 
olie truth . The ancient Christian 
bodies of the East keep so venerable a 
holiness that they deserve not merely 
respect but complete sympathy.” But 
it is probable that no Pope ever came 
to the papal throne with such knowl- 
edge of the Near East and its Christians 
as the present Holy Father Pope John 
XXIII. 

Note: The London Catholie weekly, 
The Tablet (July 16, 1960), reports ¢ 
General Synod of the Melkite Rite 
(Catholic) in Jerusalem which was 
attended by eighteen archbishops and 
bishops from the Lebanon, Syria, 
Egypt, and Jordan, with many prelates 
and superiors of religious communities. 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
Dublin, Ireland 
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QO UESTIONS An SWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missourt. He has been editor 
of this department since June, 1957. 


is Professor of Canon 








Said My Penance and 
Received Holy Communion 


Question: Some catechisms do not 
direct the penitent in confession to tell 
whether he said the penance and went 
to Holy Communion after his last 
confession. Is this correct? 

PAROCHUS 

Answer: The Roman Ritual! speaks 
of the inquiry on the part of the con- 
fessor concerning the status of the 
penitent, the time of the last confession, 
and whether the penance was fulfilled. 
There is no mention of an interrogation 
concerning the reception of Com- 
munion. 

The confessor will, of course, ordi- 
narily want to know how long it has 
been since the last confession for many 
reasons. Actually it is not essential to 
the confession as such to know how long 
it has been since the penitent’s last con- 
fession. It is, of course, an indication of 
a sin if it has been so long ago that the 
precept of annual confession has been 
neglected, and perhaps, too, of a peni- 
tent’s neglect to fulfill the precept of 
?ascal Communion. Then too, the ele- 


 Rituale Romanum, Tit. IV, cap. I, n. 12. 


ment of time since the last confession 
is an indication of the type of penitent 
and the relative frequency of sins indi- 
cating a habit of sin or not. 

Certainly a knowledge of the status 
of the penitent, e.g., whether married or 
single, will not be necessary in every 
case, even though the status of the 
penitent is unknown to the confessor 
and not in any way revealed by the 
nature of the confession. The prudent 
confessor will know when he must and 
when it will be useful to inquire as to 
the status of the penitent. 

The fact that one has said the pen- 
ance imposed in the last confession adds 
little to the confessor’s knowledge of 
the penitent. Most penitents, of course, 
will have said the penance imposed in 
the last confession. If they haven't, 
because they forgot what it was, or just 
forgot to say it, or found it too difficult, 
it is likely that they will mention the 
fact. In other words, I think the 
confessor will be justified in taking it 
for granted that the penance of the 
previous confession has been said if the 
penitent does not mention it one way 
or the other. The confessor’s obligation 
to interrogate would be present only 
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if there were some special reason for 
suspecting that the penitent had been 
negligent in the matter. This seems to 
be the tenor of number 12 of the rubric 
of the Ritual mentioned, for the same 
number speaks of the confessor in- 
quiring about whether the penitent has 
previously confessed correctly and inte- 
grally and whether he has diligently 
examined his conscience. There is no 
good reason to suspect that every 
penitent perhaps did not make a good 
confession the last time, or even that he 
may perhaps inculpably have omitted 
something, or before he begins his con- 
fession that he may not have examined 
his conscience well. 

To answer the question briefly, I see 
no good reason why catechisms should 
direct the penitents to tell each time 
they make their confession whether 
they said the penance of the previous 
confession and whether they went to 
Communion. The confessor can ask 
these questions if he should deem them 
necessary or useful. In regard to Com- 
munion, it may sometimes be a help to 
a confessor to inquire concerning the 
frequency of the reception of Commun- 
ion. He may find that a penitent who 
for some reason has found it difficult to 
get to confession for some months has 
received Communion quite frequently, 
and he has no good reason to suspect 
that the penitent must be a great sinner 
merely because it has been some time 
since the last confession. 


Extreme Unction before 
a Serious Operation 


Question: What is the correct teach- 
ing concerning the administration of 
Extreme Unction before a_ serious 
operation? Is it always lawful to 
administer Extreme Unction before a 
serious operation, particularly in the 
case of an elderly person? 
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Answer: Permit me first of all to give 
the wording of canon 940, $1. “Ex- 
treme Unction is to be administered 
only to one of the faithful who, after 
having attained the use of reason, is in 
danger of death because of sickness or 
old age.” 

It is seen, then, that the subject of 
Extreme Unction must be a baptized 
person. The person must at one time 
have had the use of reason, though the 
person may at the time of administra- 
tion be either insane or unconscious. 
However, we are not concerned at pres- 
ent with these requisites nor precieely 
with what is meant by danger of death. 
In regard to the meaning of danger of 
death though, I think it is necessary to 
state that the danger need not be im- 
minent. A person who may or may not 
recover from an illness is in danger, 
even though in the event of non- 
recovery death will not take place for 
some time. 

The question really concerns the 
sause of the danger of death. In this 
connection theologians are wont to 
speak of the danger of death from 
intrinsic causes and the danger of death 
from extrinsic causes. A person is a 
subject for valid reception of the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction only when the 
danger arises from some intrinsic cause. 
Sickness and old age are _ intrinsic 
factors, and when danger of death 
arises from either sickness or old age 
the cause of the danger is intrinsic. 
sickness” in English 


“ 


Perhaps the term 
does not convey completely the idea of 
the Latin phrase of the canon “ob 
infirmitatem.” Certainly to be in- 
cluded under intrinsic causes are such 
things as accidents or wounds which are 
serious enough to place in danger of 
death. Old age is, of course, something 
intrinsic to a person. However, an old 
person may or may not be in danger of 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
death from sickness. In relation to 
sickness we would say that a person is 
or is not in danger of death depending 
on how sick he is and what kind of sick- 
ness he has. Perhaps the same rather 
common estimation can be applied to 
old age. We would say that an old 
person is or is not in danger of death de- 
pending on just how old he is and how 
old age is affecting him. While I would 
not go so far as to say that every one 
past sixty is in danger of death from old 
age, it is quite clear that old people can 
sometimes be considered in danger of 
death even though there is no specific 
sickness or ailment diagnosed. 

If danger of death is present from 
some cause extrinsic to a person, Ex- 
treme Unction may not be validly 
administered. Consequently — soldiers 
into battle may anointed. 
Citizens of a city about to be bombed 
would be in danger of death from an 
extrinsic cause. 


going be 


One sentenced to die 
in the electrie chair, or gas chamber, or 
by hanging, or before a firing squad 
could not be anointed. Of course, once 
a person is wounded in battle or in a 
bombing, ete., even though the cause of 
the danger of death was placed by an 
outside the now 
intrinsic. 

The question concerns specifically an 
operation. An surgical 
operation is something extrinsic. If a 
person is in danger only because he is 


agent, danger is 


impending 


about to undergo a serious operation, 
Extreme Unction may not be admin- 
istered. The danger of death because 
of the operation would not be intrinsic 
until the operation had begun. Then, 
too, the patient may be in danger of 
death from intrinsie causes in his post- 
operative condition. 

I emphazised the word “only” above 
for a particular reason. While a person 
who may die only because of the nature 
of an operation which he is to undergo 
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is not a subject for valid anointing, it 
will happen quite often that a person 
who is to undergo a serious operation is 
already in danger of death independ- 
ently of the operation. It may even be 
reasonably hoped and almost certainly 
expected that the operation will be suc- 
cessful and remove the danger of death 
or at least prolong the person’s life 
considerably. This is said to bring out 
the point that. the patient’s condition 
relative to the existence of the danger 
of death and consequently to adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction should be 
judged objectively independently of the 
impending operation. There will be 
cases in which a person’s present condi- 
tion because of cancer, for instance, 
would be such that he is in danger of 
death, though death would not be immi- 
nent. The risk involved in an operation 
on such a patient can be a factor in our 
decision to anoint the person now before 


the operation when we would, not with- 
out reason, delay the anointing if there 
were no question of an operation. This 
would not mean that the person was 
anointed precisely because he was 
about to undergo a serious and danger- 
ous operation, but rather because 
danger of death was present independ- 
ently of the operation. In other words, 
without going into innumerable cases, 
I think the general norm can _ be 
formulated something like this: if a 
person has some malady which consti- 
tutes a threat to his life, even though 
he may live for some time if not 
operated on, and major surgery is going 
to be performed, the person can and 
should be anointed before the opera- 
tion.” 


*See McFadden, Medical Ethics (3rd Ed., 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co.) p. 426, for a 
list of operations before which Extreme Unc- 
tion should usually be given. 
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The question enquired about Extreme 
Unction and operations particularly in 
regard to elderly persons. The norm 
just formulated should be applied 
particularly to the case of an elderly 
person. Again there is no question of 
anointing precisely because of the 
danger to life involved in the operation, 
but rather because of a present danger 
of death involved in the disorder which 
the operation is aimed at correcting plus 
the complicating factor of the weakness 
of old age. 


Loss of Indulgences through Sale 
Question: What is the law on the loss 
of indulgences attached to rosaries and 
other objects of piety in the case of sale. 
Are the indulgences lost even through a 
private sale? 
SELLER 
Answer: The present law on the 
matter is contained in canon 924, §2. 
“Indulgences attached to rosaries and 
other objects are lost only when they 


In forthcoming HPR issues— 
| 


cease to exist or are sold.” The canon 
does not distinguish between public and 
private sale; hence the loss of indul- 
gences would result even from a private 
sale. 

It may be worth mentioning, how- 
ever, that rosaries and other objects, if 
they are blessed and indulgenced only 
after the sale has been made, would not 
lose their indulgences from the mere 
fact that they come into the possession 
of the new owner and are paid for after 
their blessing and indulgence has been 
taken care of by the seller. Also, ac- 
cording to Cappello and De Angelis,* 
if for a rosary or other object something 
is received not as a price, but as an 
alms (ex titulo eleemosynae), the in- 
dulgences will not be lost. In this in- 
stance there would be no sale of the 


object. 


*Cappello, De Sacramentis (4th ed.), n. 
675; De Angelis, De Indulgentiis (2nd ed.), 
n. 228. 


Simply reaching across the desk and sampling articles, already in galleys, 
suppose we simply give the names of just a few articles and their authors 
which will appear in succeeding issues of HPR: “Psychology Can Serve 

| Religious Life,” by Dr. John F. Kinnane and Father Carroll Tageson, 


| O.F.M., Ph.D.; “Ownership: a Tabbooed Subject,” by Father Ignatius 
| MeDonough, S.A.; “Administration of the Sacraments to Dying non- 
Catholics,” by young Maryknoller Father Edward Killackey off in the 
African Missions; “Co-Management: a Moral Analysis,” by Father Ed- 
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Oblate Father Thomas Quinlivan; “The Priest’s Confession,’ by Father 


Winfrid Herbst, 8.D.8.; “Chesterton and the New Pagans,” by Dr. Frank 


Morriss; ‘Toward a Sound Sexual Morality,” by Father Richard Me- 
Cormick, 8.J. And Msgr. Thomas J. Shanahan of Minneapolis has a valu- 
able article which asks the question: “Should Priests Buy Life Insurance?” 
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Readings in Church History 


READINGS IN CHuRCH History, VOL- 
UME I: FROM PENTECOST TO THE 
PROTESTANT ReEvo.t. Edited by Col- 
man J. Barry, O.S.B. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1960), 
pp. xx + 633. $7.50 (cloth edition) ; 
$2.95 (paperback). 


In recent years the publication of a 
number of excellent Church histories 
would seem to indicate an increase of 
interest in this particular branch of uni- 
versal knowledge in the United States. 
What has been lacking, however, as 
Father Barry notes in his preface to 
this first of two volumes of Readings in 
Church History, has been “a documen- 
tary source book in Church history for 
the use of professors and students in 
major and minor seminaries, in liberal 
arts colleges and secondary schools, and 
in adult education courses” (p. vii). 
His own compilation will contribute to 
satisfying this need, and it is particu- 
larly gratifying that these readings are 
available at so reasonable a price. In 
editing these selections, Father Barry 
has arranged them chronologically un- 
der twenty-two different headings, each 
dealing with some distinctive phase of 
Chureh history. In general, the best 
and most recent translations available 
have been employed, and longer pas- 
sages have been presented in preference 
to a “subtly-excerpted filigree of in- 
dividual or isolated primary documents” 


y 


(p. vil). 

Only experience in the classroom will 
prove whether the following criticisms 
of Readings in Church History are valid 
or not, but without making such a test 


it seems to me that the work labors un- 
der a number of defects in both the 
choice and editing of the various docu- 
ments. The compiler has perhaps at- 
tempted too much. The collection has 
the appearance of an enchiridion sym- 
bolorum, asceticum, patristicum, fon- 
tium historiae ecclesiasticae all printed 
as one. There are passages from the 
New Testament, the Koran, the Summa 
of St. Thomas, The Following of Christ, 
but there is nothing from the Philocalian 
Calendar, the Liber pontificalis, the De 
viris Ulustribus of St. Jerome; nothing 
from the historians Orosius, Theodoret, 
Philostorgius, Socrates; nothing from 
such famous medieval scholars as Al- 
cuin, Hinemar, and Abelard. Through 
many important documents are repre- 
sented in these readings, others do not 
strike this reviewer as being particularly 
significant, as, for example, the six 
pages devoted to the Maria of 
Hrosvitha. Still others are perhaps not 
so interesting as they might be. 

By a somewhat regrettable foreshort- 
ening, the first three centuries of the 
Chureh have been compressed into 
seventy-five pages, and eight of these 
are devoted to the New Testament and 
an apocryphal gospel, whereas nearly 
twice this amount of space is devoted to 
“The Chureh and the Medieval Syn- 
thesis, 1122-1274,” a period only half 
as long. Yet a good understanding of 
the early history of the Church is nec- 
essary for an appreciation of many of 
its later developments, both dogmatic 
and disciplinary. Most of the selec- 
tions run from four to seven pages in 
length, which in many cases is a rather 
awkward size in that they are either too 
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long or too short to stand by themselves. 
This difficulty could have been obviated 
if Father Barry had here imitated 
Father Ellis’s Documents of American 
Catholic History, in which each of the 
sources quoted is prefaced by a short 
introduction. The general introductions 
which Father Barry gives for each of 
the separate categories are hardly ade- 
quate for the individual works. The 
second volume of Readings in Church 
History will undoubtedly contain an in- 
dex of the whole, but such an important 
tool might have been included in this 
volume as well for those classes which 
will not continue into modern times. 
M. JosEPH CosTELLOE, S.J. 


Sister Formation 


THE JUNIORATE IN SISTER FORMATION. 
Proceedings and Communications of 
the Fourth Series of Regional Meet- 
ings on Sister-Formation Conferences, 
1957-58. Edited by Sr. Ritamary, 
C.H.M. (Fordham University Press, 
New York, 1959), pp. 129. $3.50. 


“Tt is unnecessary to repeat here that 
we are living in an era of renovation and 
adaptation in religious life” (p. 92). 
This sums up the philosophy behind this 
fourth volume of the Sister-Formation 
Series. This volume is the fruit of ear- 
nest and prayerful strivings to raise the 
level of the spiritual and intellectual 
formation of sisters to something com- 
parable to the formation of candidates 
for the priesthood. One stands in ad- 
miration before this ambition: ‘our 
programs will attempt to compress into 
five years what the religious men take 
from eight to fifteen years to achieve” 
(p. 40). Here the sisters have in mind 
at least spiritual formation. 

The ascent to the peak reached in 
this volume began in 1954 when, in a 
series of regional conferences, an effort 
was made to explore the mind of the 
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Church on the formation of sisters. 
Recognizing that this formation re- 
volves around spiritual and intellectual 
elements, planners of the second series 
of regional conferences devoted the ses- 
sions to that theme. The third series of 
regional conferences aimed at identify- 
ing the dimensions of the problem as 
affected by the times in which we live. 
The first three volumes of this series 
contain the major contributions to the 
themes of the respective regional con- 
ferences. This fourth volume is a prac- 
tical crystallization of the work that 
has been done since 1954. 

The Foreword, written by Cardinal 
Larraona, Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, repeats the con- 
clusion of previous conferences that the 
upgrading of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual formation of sisters definitely ac- 
cords with the mind of the Church. He 
writes: “therefore an obligation arises 
for sisters also of an additional period 
following upon the novitiate for re- 
ligious and apostolic formation similar 
to the Major Seminary or to the Schol- 
asticates in which the young clerical 
religious spend a period of at least six 
years” (xi). 

The first chapter, a paper by Father 
Elio Gambari, S.M.M. of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, was read at 
the six regional conferences during the 
year-long study of the Juniorate. It 
treats of the principles back of the 
Juniorate, the formation to be given to 
Juniors, the organization of the Junior- 
ate, some difficulties to be expected, and 
the responsibility of superiors to set up 
Juniorates. 

Here are samples of some of his ob- 
servations: “The tendency of the 
Church has been and is still directed to 
increasing the years of training rather 
than reducing them” (p. 5). “In educa- 
tion the baccalaureate degree is becom- 
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ing almost universally the requirement 
for certification to teach in elementary 
schools” (p. 6). “There is, however, 
greater need for well prepared sisters 
than for sisters without preparation or 
incomplete preparation” (p. 8). “The 
Sacred Congregation affirms that it is 
rash to expect a subject immediately af- 
ter the almost exclusively religious for- 
mation of the postulancy and the novi- 
tiate to be a teacher, much less a serious 
educator, even of very young children” 
(p. 9). “There is a minimum of two 
years and a maximum of five years to 
be dedicated to the Juniorate” (p. 16). 

The remaining chapters of the book 
are condensations of discussions which 
followed the reading of Father Gam- 
bari’s paper at the six regional confer- 
ences. They are grouped under three 
headings: (1) The Administration of 
the Juniorate; (2) The Spiritual For- 
mation in the Total Program of the 
Juniorate; (3) Intellectual Formation 
in the Juniorate. 

Reading these chapters convinces one 
that the discussions must have been 
lively, completely honest, and eminently 
practical. Priests who picture Sister 
as an inarticulate, intellectually docile, 
pious sentimentalist will be speedily 
disabused of this notion. These pages 
reveal Sister as most articulate, schol- 
arly, objective, endowed with a prac- 
tical idealism, and in dead earnest about 
raising the level of her formation for 
the apostolate. They show a grasp of 
the problem and of how to solve it 
which would have Sister of 1900 open- 
eyed in amazement. 

Priests on the faculty of diocesan 
seminaries or scholasticates will find 
portions of this book spiritually invig- 
orating and mentally stimulating. Take 
these as samples: “Just as the young 
will be quick to note any slight differ- 
ence of opinion among those forming 
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them, so they will likewise be tremen- 
dously impressed by the agreement they 
see coming from different personalities” 
(p. 43). “The standards in all these 
matters should be what is best for the 
young religious rather than what is in 
accord with the prerogatives of the 
holder of a certain office. The mistress 
and all the rest of the formation staff 
exist for the Juniors and not vice versa.” 
“Dictatorship ... is just as inefficient 
in a house of formation as elsewhere, 
and just as odious. Men who are worth 
having on a Juniorate or scholasticate 
faculty will resent being shut out from 
all real contact with or influence over 
the students” (p. 53). 

No priest or seminarian who wants 
to keep informed about the astonishing 
change which is going on in the area 
of the spiritual and intellectual forma- 
tion of sisters should be without this 
book. He will lay it down filled with a 
sense of pride in what has been accom- 
plished thus far and wondering what 
will come when the suggestions made 
in this book will be carried out. 

This little volume of 129 pages is a 
“must” for pastors who are tearing out 
their hair waiting for sisters to teach in 
their parish elementary or high schools. 
teading it will not save their hair, but 
it should help them to understand that 
they are becoming bald in a good cause. 
Eventually, when they do receive sis- 
ters, they will be top-notch religious 
and competent teachers. 

Cyrit F. Meyer, C.M. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


In the spate of agonizing re-appraisals 
that are currently being made of funda- 
mental attitudes and common practices, 
including Catholic attitudes and prac- 
tices, it was inevitable that the method 
and aim of teaching moral theology 
should come under scrutiny. And 
rightly so; for there is no field in which 
there is greater danger of losing sight 
of ultimate purpose and getting im- 
mersed in details, and thus falling into 
a pharisaical routine of disposing of 
moral questions. 

Father Gilleman, finding that law 
rather than love is the dominant theme 
of our manuals of theology, undertakes 
a search “for a method that will permit 
us to apply to the formulation of each 
and every question of moral theology 
the universal principle of St. Thomas: 
“Caritas forma omnium virtutum.” 

The result is definitely not a volume 
with which the tired confessor is apt to 
curl up on a Saturday night. It is a 
most erudite work, originally a thesis 
submitted to the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. There are nine pages of bibliog- 
raphy, five pages of cited authors and a 
very thorough index. 

Some of the language employed in- 
creases the burden of reading. Thus 
there are phrases like “they . . . inter- 
iorly intuit,” “conceptualizable con- 
tent,” and sentences such as: “The 
moral act is the point where the exi- 
gencies of love penetrate into the field 
of multiplicity 
jectivism tends to ignore interiority and 
to reify juridical norms...” “. . . death 
is the act which totalizes the soul by 
uniting it to the plenitude of the law,” 
besides some sprawling sentences which 
would be sharply criticized by a teacher 
of English 101. All of which makes for 
difficult reading and leads to obscurity. 


“Excessive ob- 


But there is nothing obscure about the 
author’s charge that “Very few manuals 
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of moral theology care to study the 
question of the influence of charity on 
moral life taken as a whole,” and that 
“modern treatises are merely a system- 
atic development of an examination of 
conscience.” Consequently, in his esti- 
mate, “moral theology becomes the sci- 
ence of strictly minimum obligations.” 
The crux of his thesis is the notion of 
obligation. Recognizing that “obliga- 
tion is ordinarily understood as the min- 
imum under which one cannot rest with- 
out sinning,” Father Gilleman would 
distinguish between “love-obligation” 
and “‘limit-obligation.” By the first he 
understands “obligation in the broader 
sense, containing the counsels in the un- 
limited precept of loving, while the sec- 
ond refers to the practices of love which 
are absolutely necessary in order not to 
lose this love.” He gives as an example 
of the distinction the unlimited obliga- 
tion, on the one hand, “to adore God and 
to offer Him the Holy Sacrifice” and, on 
the other, “limit practices such as the 
minimal obligation of Sunday Mass.” 
Acceptance of this distinction, the au- 
thor contends, reveals a whole area of 
obligation wherein it is possible to fail 
without sinning. Such failings are posi- 
tive imperfections. This provides the 
solution to another difficulty. “Now 
we are rid of the antimony that existed 
between the obligation for all to follow 
the spirit of the evangelical counsels and 
the liberty left to each one to realize 
these counsels in his personal life in or- 
der to answer the divine invitation.” 
No Catholie theologian would deny 
the importance of charity for virtuous 
living. Most would acknowledge that 
at times solutions given to moral prob- 
lems fail to take any cognizance of the 
face that there. has been a Christian 
revelation, the principles of Aristotelian 
ethies alone being cited as a basis for 
the solutions. But is this a fault of the 
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system, the method employed generally 
in moral theology, or is it a fault of the 
individual theologian? Wouldn’t it be 
possible for any judge of moral prob- 
lems, no matter how exalted his lan- 
guage, to forget ultimates and become 
entangled in details? Have Catholic 
writers of moral textbooks forgotten 
love and shown concern only for law? 

It seems to this reviewer that they 
have not. In fact, they have recognized 
love as so essential that they have not 
considered frequent and prolonged ex- 
plicit treatment of it necessary, but re- 
gard as more important a spelling out 
of the implications of love. It is as 
though, having asked Christ how we 
should live, only to be told: “If you 
love me, keep my commandments,” we 
had persisted further and asked: “What 
commandments? How do they apply to 
my daily existence as a citizen, a busi- 
ness man, a spouse, a parent, et cetera.” 
If explicit reference isn’t made often 
enough in the textbooks to what should 
be the motivation of all this activity, 
perhaps it must be charged to error in 
judgment rather than unawareness of 
the importance of charity to Christian 
morality. 

Moreover, isn’t it the function of the 
moralist, as far as possible, to distin- 
guish clearly between what is sinful and 
what is not? He would be shirking his 
duty if, in answer to a question concern- 
ing the right or wrong of some activity, 
he would answer simply: “Just love 
God.” What the inquirer wants to 
know is: “What does the love of God 


demand of me?” 


The distinction between “love-obliga- 
tion” and “limit-obligation” seem un- 
warranted. The example presented by 
the author is unfortunate; for we can 
certainly say that we are, in the strict 
sense, obliged to adore God and to offer 
Him the Holy Sacrifice. The law of the 
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Church makes more precise this ob- 
ligation; it does not change its nature 
from an activity that does not oblige 
under sin to one that does. This is not 
to say that law imposes obligations but 
love does not. Love is even more de- 
manding. There may be various ways 
of expressing it, some, of their nature, 
indicating a more intense degree of love. 
The love itself is always of obligation 
and requires a certain minimum of ex- 
pression. But there is no maximum; 
hence all means of expression not con- 
trary to love and to the minimal re- 
quirements are commendable. 

This is the basis for distinguishing be- 
tween matters of obligation and matters 
of counsel. To speak of obligations 
which do not impose necessary activity, 
to refer to the obligation for all Chris- 
tians to follow the evangelical counsels, 
is not merely to give new meanings to 
old words; it is to confuse. 

Father Gilleman’s work makes some 
valuable contributions. It emphasizes 
the important truth that without char- 
ity we and our actions are nothing. In 
Chapter I of Part III he admirably 
bridges what is sometimes an unfortu- 
nate gap between dogma and moral. No 
one would contest his pungent observa- 
tions that “morality must be a theol- 
ogy,” that “virtue cannot be genuine 
without love and ... charity without the 
practise of virtue is sheer illusion” and 
that “the greatest catastrophe that has 
befallen our age is that it has been cut 
off from the source of spirituality, which 
is love.” 

CHARLES Connors, C.S.Sp. 
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translated by Hilda C. Graef. (Her- 
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Since 1938, Altaner’s Patrologie has 
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appeared in five different German edi- 
tions and has been translatea into 
French, Italian, Spanish, Hungarian, 
and now at last into English. In its 
latest version it continues to be the most 
valuable single volume that we have 
today dealing with the literature and 
doctrine of the Christian writers of the 
East and West un to and including the 
eighth century. As the author notes in 
his preface, a number of inaccuracies in 
the 1958 German edition, from which 
this translation has been made, have 
been corrected and twenty new authors 
have been included and treated indi- 
vidually. This is a book which should 
be of great assistance to all who are 
interested in Church history and in the 
history of dogma, and it should be a 
valuable acquisition for any library. 
Altaner’s exposition is always clear, his 
judgments are sound, and his bibliog- 
raphies are excellent. In order to make 
room for more recent studies, a good 
many works cited in earlier editions 
have been omitted. Useful additions 
might have been some reference to the 
English translations of the Church his- 
tories of Hertling, Flicke-Martin, and 
Funk-Bihlmeyer-Tuechle. Reference 
also could have been made to the sec- 
ond, rather than the first, edition of 
Hertling-Kirschbaum Die 
Katakomben, or its English version, and 
the important Atlas of the Early Chris- 
tian World by F. van der Meer and 
Christine Mohrmann, which appeared 
in 1958. 


romisehe 


M. JoserpH CosTELLOER, S.J. 
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life. In general, the meditations are 
brief, concluding with a prayer. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 278 
pp., 380 pp., $4.75; $5.50. 


The Blessed Sacrament. By Fred- 
erick William Faber. This is a new edi- 
tion of the classic work of Father Faber, 
one of the “greats” at the time of New- 
man. Richly developed devotional 
treatise, with the unction of style and 
deep sincerity so apparent in all his 
works. It is to be hoped that there is 
a real revival of interest in Faber. The 
Peter Reilly Co., Phila., Penna., 463 
pp., $3.95. 
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By Patrick O’Brien, C.M. This is not 
a book on medical ethies, but it is 
rather a valuable guide-book through 
the mysteries surrounding the post of 
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St. Louis, Mo., 362 pp., $4.75. 
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of The American Catholic Family 
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eal and religious principles to bear on 
a large number of practical questions, 
running the gamut from in-law difficul- 
ties to the battle of the budget. It 
examines many phases of familial life 
and the inter-personal relationships 
within the home, giving concrete guid- 
ance about the handling of them. The 
method of presentation by question and 
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What Think You of Christ? By 
William R. Bonniwell, O.P. This book 
uses the method of interpreting the ac- 
tions of contemporary man in terms of 
the demands that Christ makes upon 
him, and shows the similarity between 
those who surrounded Christ during 
His mortal life and those who continue 
to surround Him today—friends and 
enemies. Offers matter for sermons. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
199 pp., $3.75. 


Seal of Simplicity. By Sr. Mary 
Louise Corcoran, 8.S.M.N. The life of 
Mother Emilie, first superioress in 
America of the Sisters of St. Mary of 
and adventure- 
some life in America of the middle 19th 
century is a testimony to a dedicated 
intelligent The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 280 pp., 
$3.50. 


Namur, whose devoted 


and soul. 


Convent Readings and Reflections. 
By Rev. Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
Excellent material here for those priests 
who give retreat conferences, etc., to 
religious women. The author is an old 
hand at this type of apostolate and his 
chapters are replete with much prac- 
tical sense. It would make a very wel- 
come gift to Sisters, but there’s nothing 
“soft” about it. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 274 pp., $4.26. 


The Jesuits. By Peter Lippert. 
Within its limits, this is a searching 
look at the Jesuit Order; its spirit; its 
objectives; its training; the orientation 
by the personality of its 
Herder and Herder, $2.25. 

A.M. 


given it 
founder. 
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Here in one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has gathered 
the knowledge gained from his experience working with food 
lary in Catholic institutions. In two sections, the Catholic 
ea Food Manual treats all the phases of food preparations— 
= | from storage to service—in the menu planning section, and 
y ol over 1000 recipes in the Recipes section. These recipes are 
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BIrTORTAL 


Patriotism Is Not Corny 


yi hen the 1960 American Olympic team marched smartly into the 
stadium at Rome, its members received an ovation that moved one U.S. corre- 
spondent to write: “Thousands of foreigners went nuts at the sight of the Stars 
and Stripes. It made your heart beat a wee bit faster. It took your breath.” 

Amid an outpouring of internationalist propaganda and slogans, this incident 
serves as a refreshing reminder to Americans that patriotism is not corny; that 
one’s sole reason for embarrassment in singing the national anthem should be 
the inability to recall the words of the second stanza. 

Patriotism was once a staple product in the American mind and heart. Some- 
times it went beyond the limits of the real article and degenerated into a rabid 
nationalism that found expression in the language of political demagogy: “My 
country, right or wrong.” This idea, transmuted into an ideal, produced in time 
a vehement reaction. But it first produced the conviction that whatever the U.S. 
did was, presto, good and moral. This totem pole of self-righteousness has long 
since been hacked down. It was adoringly venerated when Washington, D.C., 
was just a sleepy city of a few hundred thousand, instead of the capital of the free 
world. 

While it lasted, this heady nationalism lulled Americans into a snug reverie: 
“Heaven will somehow defend the American way of life if only we all agree that 
we are the world’s finest people.” That dream imparted a self-confidence which 
dismayed yesteryear’s sophisticated visitors from Europe. It was precisely this 
provincial view of nationhood which characterized the British during the era of 
their aggressive colonialism. It found its personification among England's civil 
servant class which ruled India and regarded purblind patriotism as a simple 
duty. 

Patriotism, in its true form, is an enormously important quality for us to 
cherish. Obviously, alone it will not suffice to sustain us as a force for freedom 
in a world rapidly surrendering itself to chains. But this is certain: an honest 
belief in the moral worth of patriotism is essential to our national survival. 
The scales have fallen from our eyes and we know that we are not perfect; 
that we have a lot to learn; that we also can be guilty of gross injustice even 
among our own citizens. But our national limitations—even 
while we struggle against them—simply constitute a frame of 
reference within which we must operate if we are to operate 
at all. Merely because we are imperfect is no valid reason 
to forswear first devotion to our homeland. 

International patriotism is not only hard to live up to; as 
a creed it can prove fatal to the values we hold most dear. 
AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 


Associate Editor 
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Let Foley Assoctates help you achieve it 


Is REGULAR SUNDAY IN- 
COME failing to pace rising costs? 
Is it falling behind the mounting 
school salary and operation budget . . . 
is it slowing down debt reduction . . . 
is it insufficient to meet increased 
building maintenance expenses, or to 
provide for future improvement or 
construction? 


If so, what is the answer? 


THE FOLEY INCREASED 
WEEKLY INCOME PLAN. 

In many parishes we have aided in 
doubling the Sunday offering; in 
some cases, tripled it. It can be 
done; it is being done. 


Two recent campaigns are typical: 
at St. Gregory the Great Parish, 
Milwaukee, ordinary income was in- 
creased from $1,900 a week to more 
than $3,700; at St. Joseph’s, Os- 
wego, N.Y., from $700 weekly to 
more than $1,400. 

The increased Weekly Income 
Plan is fast becoming the most pop- 
ular of the exclusively Catholic fund- 
raising services of Foley Associates 

who feature the most thorough 
Follow-Up Program in the fund- 
raising field. 

Whatever your fund-raising prob- 
lem, we can help. Call collect or 
write (at no cost or obligation) Dept. 
H8, Foley Associates Inc., 35 Chest- 
nut St., Rochester 4, N. Y 


KR FOLEY .dscctatles $ne. 


y) EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROFESSIONAL BLOG ROCHESTER 4, N.Y BA 65-2664 


at 


3617 S.W. 23 Court, Ft. Lauderdaie, Fia 








M ichelangelo’s 
famous 

Madonna and Child 
in the 

Cathedral of 

Bruges. 


Upward Through the 
Gateway of the Visible... 


Visible symbols representing the living Christ, Mass candles help to uplift the thoughts of the Faithful to personal 
meditation and devotion during the mysteries of the Mass. 

As the Madonna of Bruges reflects the religious feeling of the sculptor, so should the candles of the Mass reflect 
the chandler's awareness of the high purpose for which they are intended. Ever mindful of this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer Mass Candles are fashioned with particular care from the finest stocks of 1009% pure natural beeswax pro- 
viding symbols appropriate in both purity and performance. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
New York ° Chicago ° Los Angeles Montreal 








